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ADENAUER’S GERMANY 


Some Post-Election Impressions 


Edgar McInnis* 


HE elections of last September inaugurated a new and 
[riety significant stage in Germany’s post-war advance. A 

visitor, arriving only a few days after the polling date, could 
feel in the very atmosphere the surge of self-confidence that 
sprang from the outcome of the voting in the Federal Republic. 
Already the gathering momentum of economic recovery had set 
Western Germany well on the road toward regaining national 
power. The demonstration of political coherence provided by 
the elections encouraged an added feeling of strength and an 
increased conviction that Germany could not much longer be 
denied a free and equal place in the company of the western 
democracies. 


The German voter took his stand with the moderate Right 
and he did this in no uncertain terms. The rejection of totalit- 
arian appeals from both the Right and the Left was encourag- 
ingly decisive. The failure of the Communist appeal came as 
no surprise. If anything was needed to complete the discredit 
of that party throughout the whole of Germany, it was provided 
by the Berlin rising of June 17 and its ignominious aftermath 
for the Gottwold regime. What was less expected in the light 
of pre-election reports was the negligible showing of the neo- 
Nazi groups. The activities of the German Reich Party under 
Herr Naumann had in particular been viewed with alarm by 
journalists as well as by Allied authorities, but it attracted 
barely one per cent. of the votes, and the revelation of its links 
with leaders of the Free Democratic Party may even have 
helped to alienate voters from that party as well. 


The Social Democratic Party had reason to contemplate the 
results in a somewhat chastened spirit. As compared with 1949, 
it increased its vote by one million and its number of seats by 
nineteen. But nearly four million more voters went to the polls, 
and the total number of seats in the Bundestag had been in- 
creased by eighty-five, so that the proportion of votes won by 
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the party actually showed a slight decline. Yet the measure of 
its defeat is shown not by any absolute losses, but by contrast 
with the striking accretion of strength gained by the Christian 
Democrats. The repercussions of this situation, lately exem- 
plified in the defeat of the Socialist administration in Hamburg, 
are likely to be felt in other local and provincial elections as well. 

This setback was the result of a number of factors. On 
domestic issues the Social Democrats were clearly out of tune 
with the present temper of the German people as a whole. While 
their theoretical adherence to Marxist ideas might be discounted, 
their attacks on Adenauer and his supporters as allies of big 
business made little impression, and their demands for further 
economic and social reform evoked little response when the 
economy was in a boom phase. In foreign policy their opposi- 
tion to the European Defence Community, coupled with an in- 
sistence that national unity must come first, seemed both rigid 
and confused. A dogmatic and unrealistic attitude toward cur- 
rent issues, and the absence of strong and inspiring leadership 
in the federal field, lay behind the party’s lack of success. 

When all this is said, it must be emphasized that the SPD 
continues to occupy a pivotal position in the German political 
scene. The virtual elimination of splinter parties and the move 
in the direction of a two-party system have a bearing on the 
position of the opposition as well as of the party in power. The 
Social Democratic Party stands practically alone as the effective 
alternative to the present coalition. It represents at the moment 
the alternative to which the electorate might be expected to turn 
if it became disillusioned with the present government. But it 
must be a realistic alternative commanding a reasonable measure 
of confidence if the revival of more extreme parties is to be 
averted. A moderate party of the Left is highly desirable in 
the interests of German stability and European tranquility. 
If the Social Democrats, taking the lessons of the election to 
heart, can revise their policies and invigorate their leadership 
to bring both aspects more into consonance with the needs of 
the existing situation, such achievements would be a useful re- 
assurance for the future. 

On the surface at least the elections represented a decisive 
pronouncement in favour of the moderate conservatives. Aden- 
auer’s victory was won at the expense, not only of the extremist 
groups, but of the other parties to the coalition that were gener- 
ally regarded as the more die-hard elements. The extent of 
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their victory may have surprised even the Christian Democrats 
themselves. ‘Some people will try to tell you that they foresaw 
it,” a young official warned me, “but don’t believe them.” The 
Christian Democrats, with their great disparity in strength — 
two hundred and forty-four seats as against forty-eight for the 
Free Democrats and fifteen for the German Party — might well 
seem justified in feeling that a progressive Right Centre policy 
had a clear mandate from the electorate. 

It would be well however to view this picture with reserva- 
tions. It may be that the Christian Democrats achieved their 
success partly because they showed themselves willing to take 
over the essential points in the programmes of their associates, 
while managing to stay free — even though some observers 
might think that it was by a slim margin — from the compromis- 
ing flirtations with totalitarian groups that besmirched ‘iie Free 
Democrats. There is nothing strange in this political phenome- 
non. In other democratic countries (and not ]<ast in our own) 
political parties have discovered that the formula for success is 
to occupy the widest possible ground and leave only the fringes 
to their rivals. That is virtually the essential condition for the 
creation and maintenance of a two-party system; and if the Ger- 
mans now seem to be evolving such a system, it is because they 
are in process of adopting this tried and tested recipe. But in 
this case it means a readiness on the part of the Christian 
Democrats to give more weight to the free enterprise doctrines 
of the big business elements in the Free Democratic Party as 
well as in their own ranks, and to show an added complacency 
toward the Nationalist tendencies of the German Party even 
while maintaining their own internationalist policies. Signifi- 
cant for this latter trend is the admission of the Refugee Party 
(or all-German Bloc) into the coalition in order that the addition 
of its twenty-seven seats may assure a two-thirds majority in 
the Bundestag. It is by no means improbable that the victory 
of the Right Centre has been bought by a distinct shift in the 
direction of the Right. 

There seems little doubt that foreign affairs presented the 
decisive issues in the election. Domestic questions entered into 
the campaign, particularly with the Socialist charge that Aden- 
auer’s policy deliberately favoured the industrial magnates who 
had worked with the Nazi regime and who were once again riding 
high. But accusations that the Adenauer regime had created 
two hundred new millionaires, or demands for new social reforms 
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and for the nationalization of key industries, aroused very limited 
enthusiasm. Over against them stood the reality of Germany’s 
economic advance under the Adenauer government. No doubt 
much remains to be done, but there seems to be no general 
conviction that another group could do it better. 

Or perhaps it might be put like this: the electorate felt no 
strong motive for entrusting the progress of domestic recovery 
to parties whose attitude on foreign affairs seemed to be of 
dubious wisdom. The Adenauer government was committed to 
a policy of progressive integration with western Europe, begin- 
ning with the Schuman Plan and the European Defence Com- 
munity. The Social Democrats, professing to be even more 
ardent believers in integration, criticized both these steps as 
creating a Little Europe that would be an obstacle to a wider 
unity embracing Britain and Scandinavia, and were especially 
critical of EDC as a fatal barrier to the reunification of Germany. 
In their view, any such measure should wait until new negoti- 
ations had at least been attempted with Russia, and preferably 
until Russian yielding would make possible a unified Germany 
which could then be integrated with the West. However de- 
voutly most Germans may wish for such a consummation, it 
would take a blind faith in miracles to believe that it is practical 
in the near future or that Western Germany’s whole foreign 
policy should be based on so unrealistic an expectation. The re- 
gaining of effective sovereignty and the advance toward equal 
status through co-operation with the West was a policy that 
offered more immediate gains, and that appealed much more to 
the common sense of the German elector. 

The election however has not completely disposed of these 
issues. While Adenauer’s hand has been greatly strengthened 
in his policy of close co-operation with the West, he has also been 
placed in a stronger position to demand that the western Powers 
accept Germany as an equal partner in the democratic com- 
munity, and that they lend effective support to the policy of 
German reunification. National unity and international co- 
operation are twin elements in the Chancellor’s policy, and the 
two must somehow be reconciled if he is to fulfil the expectations 
of his supporters. 

The desire for unification is deep and persuasive. It has be- 
hind it an emotional force that was tremendously heightened 
by the events of June 17, and by the steady stream of refugees 
from the eastern zone. The refugee problem represents a 
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serious burden on the German economy and a constant pre- 
occupation on the part of the authorities; but beyond this, it is 
a constant reminder that eighteen million Germans live in bond- 
age to an alien conqueror served by a subservient puppet regime, 
a constant summons to German national feeling to wipe out the 
imprisoning barrier and to restore national unity. Concrete in- 
terests reinforce this potent sentiment. Hamburg, for example, 
and still more evidently Berlin, have virtually lost contact with 
the hinterland on which a significant part of their prosperity 
formerly depended; and the fact that the Federal Republic has 
to give substantial financial support to Berlin broadens the 
motive for seeking to end the present irrational and difficult 
situation. 

At the same time there are indications that not all Germans 
feel that reunification would bring tangible advantages as far as 
they are concerned. The economic balance has shifted toward 
the Rhineland and the south, and there are undoubtedly groups 
who feel that unity would disturb this advantageous situation 
and would impose on the more prosperous western zone the 
burden of rehabilitating the depressed regions of the East. 
There are also suggestions that the return of a predominantly 
Protestant population would not be wholly welcomed by the 
strong Catholic areas whose relative influence has profited by 
partition. Yet there are few Germans who would risk an 
open advocacy of acceptance of the status quo. Whatever their 
private doubts, they would be understandably hesitant to brand 
themselves publicly as deserters from the cause of German 
patriotism. 

The question of the lost provinces raises similar considera- 
tions. It is at present overshadowed by the more immediate 
issue of reunification, but this itself signifies to many Germans 
the complete restoration of German’s old boundaries. Even over 
the Saar, the efforts of the Chancellor to find a compromise 
solution along the lines of Europeanization have aroused con- 
siderable opposition. A renunciation of the provinces east of 
the Oder would almost certainly produce an outburst of resent- 
ment and indignation on which the more extreme nationalist 
groups would make every effort to capitalize. Yet here too there 
is a divorce between emotion and realism. The expellees are 
gradually being integrated into the life of Western Germany. 
As time goes on, a steadily decreasing number will be ready to 
abandon their new life in order to return to their old homes. 
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The demand for the lost provinces will tend to become, not a 
demand for German racial unity, but an insistence on regaining 
soil that once was German but on which few Germans will hence- 
forth be found. 

The dangers inherent in these issues do not need to be 
emphasized. It is inevitable that German recovery should be 
accompanied by a revived nationalism which will focus on con- 
crete objectives. It is to be expected that Germany will use 
her growing influence in the western community to secure 
support for what she regards as legitimate aims. It is clearly 
possible that if adequate support is denied, Germany may be 
tempted to seek an independent bargaining position between the 
West and Russia, and the temptation will be all the stronger 
when to German economic power is added the armed strength 
which in one form or another is now almost certain to develop. 

Prophecies in this matter are only too sure to fail. There 
are too many variables, too many possible sets of external cir- 
cumstances that would condition Germany’s own course, for 
anyone to say with certainty what the ultimate outcome will be. 
But clearly one factor that would be weighty and might even be 
decisive is the extent to which Germany is firmly committed 
to democracy as the basis of her political life. 

On this point the September elections are distinctly encourag- 
ing even if it would be premature to accept them as decisive evi- 
dence. One hears it said that Adenauer and his associates are 
regarded as weak leaders, that they command little positive 
loyalty, that they are merely accepted as the best available for 
the moment. All this could very well be true. None the less, 
the regime itself has undoubtedly acquired a new solidity as a 
result of the elections, and is now firmer in its status as the 
national government to which Germans look for decisions and 
which has both authority and responsibility in matters of policy 
as well as of administration. The roots of democracy may still 
be young and fragile. It will take time for them to strike deeply 
and firmly into German soil. But the longer the Germans go on 
working the parliamentary system as the normal and accepted 
expression of political life, the harder it will become for the 
agitator and the demagogue to lure them back into the old dis- 
astrous paths. 

One thing is certain: the future of western Europe is inescap- 
ably linked to the future of Germany. Her economic power and 
her political coherence make her pivotal for European stability. 
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It is vital that these assets be enlisted on the side of the democ- 
racies. The way to this goal lies in the closest possible integra- 
tion of Germany with the West. The time has passed when 
Germany could be either ignored or suppressed. Her strength 
and skills are needed by the free world, and they can only be 
secured on the basis of free co-operation. That co-operation is 
something in which Germany on her part has a vital interest, 
and it is on this recognition of a basic mutual interest that 
future relations must build. It is the task of statesmanship 
in both Germany and the western democracies to translate it 
into practical terms which, while affording Germany every oppor- 
tunity for legitimate national development, will restrain her 
through motives of sheer practical utility from breaking away 
from the community to pursue a course of self-seeking adventure. 
If this can be achieved, the future of the free world will look 
brighter than it has for many decades. 








THE CRISIS OF EAST GERMANY 
Felix E. Hirsch* 


ALF a year has passed since the uprising in Eastern 
Germany, which the Manchester Guardian justly termed 

“one of the decisive events of our time.” Now that the 

fog of rumours, exaggerations, denials and misrepresentations 
has cleared away, it seems possible to see the sensational happen- 
ing of June 17 in their proper perspective. It was evident from 
the outset that such a revolt of the masses could not fully succeed 
as long as Russian troops were stationed in the Eastern zone. 
But even though it was doomed to failure in certain respects, 
must we concede that the whole heroic struggle was in vain? 
Or are we permitted to consider the 17th June as a turning point 
not only for Eastern Germany but for the whole area behind the 
Iron Curtain? A sober examination of the situation as it appear- 
ed in December, 1953, may provide the answer to these questions. 

No doubt, most of the key figures of the regime in the Soviet 
zone are still around, although the workers had made it clear on 
June 17 that they wanted a change from top to bottom. The 
symbolic head of the German Democratic Republic, Wihelm 
Pieck, was demonstratively re-elected in October for another 
term by the two houses of the East German parliament. Pieck, 
one of the last survivors from the early days of German com- 
munism, is old and not in good health. He had been absent 
during the critical June days. Originally, only a brief extension 
of his first term had been planned, but finally it seemed desirable 
to retain this figurehead for another four years, and the occasion 
of his re-election was used for some oratorical fireworks. Pieck 
will continue to reside in the old Hohenzollern palace in Nieder- 
schénhausen, but the real decisions will be made elsewhere. 

It is most unlikely that Otto Grotewohl will ever make them, 
although he, too, has been retained after the June revolt. The 
Minister President of the German Democratic Republic does not 
enjoy an independent position comparable to that of Chancellor 
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Adenauer; the contrast between these two men illustrates most 
effectively the difference between the two types of government 
they head. Grotewohl, like most other prominent former Social 
Democrats who joined the Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.), is 
merely tolerated in the East German political hierarchy. He is 
just a tool, even though he was permitted, e.g., to negotiate in 
Moscow with Molotov and other Russian dignitaries, seemingly as 
an equal, last August and with Malenkov in December. It must 
be very bitter for him to see more and more of his old political 
frends discarded; the sudden dismissal of Max Fechner, the 
minister of justice, is only one case in point. 

The real power has remained in the hands of Walter Ulbricht, 
deputy Minister President and at the same time boss (under 
various titles) of the Socialist Unity Party. After the revolt it 
seemed for a short while, as if he might be headed for the abyss. 
For his unpopular measures were largely responsible for the 
general discontent, and during the demonstrations of June 17 his 
goatee had been a symbol of disgust and contempt to which the 
workers referred in unmistakable terms. But, after a brief 
moment of threatening eclipse, U'bricht has been able to re- 
establish his position. In a number of humiliating addresses, he 
admitted the serious mistakes of his regime and made certain 
concessions designed to mollify some of the criticism. However, 
within a few months, the tone of his speeches changed, and the 
whole policy of the S.E.D. hardened again. As of December, 
Ulbricht was again the strong man whose power was limited only 
by the orders which he had to take from Moscow and, more 
directly, from the Soviet High Commissioner Semeonov. 


1. The literature on post-war developments in Eastern Germany is 
plentiful, but few books or pamphlets measure up to high standards 
of reliability. J. P. Netti, The Eastern zone and Soviet policy in 
Germany, 1945-50 (Oxford University Press, 1951) is still unsur- 
passed, though partly out of date. Pertinent information may also 
be found in some chapters of Norbert Muhlen, The return of 
Germany (Regnery, Chicago, 1953), in many of the Bonner Berichte 
sponsored by the West German Ministry for All-German Affairs, 
in Kurt R. Grossmann, Political, social and economic development 
of Eastern Germany during 1950 (in Political Science Quarterly, 
vol. 67, 1952, p. 96-120) and Joachim G. Leithauser’s compilation 
Der Aufstand im Juni (Der Monat, September and October 1953). 
By far the best current reporting on East Germany is presented in 
the dispatches of O. F., the Berlin correspondent of the Neue 
Zircher Zeitung; also the weekly Die Zeit (Hamburg) often con- 
tains relevant information. Many cables on East German affairs, 
which are printed in American newspapers, are less useful to the 
analyst, since they feature spot news rather than general trends 
or fundamental problems. 
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Since there had to be some scapegoats after the June events, 
some of those men were ousted who had not shown enough cour- 
age during the crisis; in one or another case the shadow of Beria 
fell on his East German associates. This applied especially to Wil- 
helm Zaisser, the dreaded chief of the security police, who had 
been one of Beria’s henchmen and who was removed from the 
cabinet after his master’s downfall. 

Looking over the enormously long list of ministers and 
secretaries of state, one is struck by the increasing pulverization 
of governmental functions on the secondary level. While there 
is an agglomeration of power in the hands of Ulbricht, most of 
his cabinet colleagues control only very small segments of the 
administration or the economic life. There is a secretary of state 
for the co-ordination of the financial economy, another for voca- 
tional education, a ministry for heavy industry, etc.; this specia- 
lization resembles the Russian example. 

The reshuffling brought three somewhat less familiar faces 
to new prominence. The department of foreign affairs, formerly 
headed by the “traitor” George Dertinger of the Christian 
Democratic Union, was assigned to Lothar Bolz, till then deputy 
Minister President. He is the leader of the National Democratic 
Party, the organization designed to serve as a receptacle for 
former National Socialists. He had emigrated from Hitler’s 
Germany in 1936, had settled in Moscow and married a Russian. 
Returning to his native land after the war, he became one of the 
most vocal proponents of close Soviet-German friendship; he will 
never waver in his allegiance to the Kremlin as Dertinger had 
done. 

Another key department, that of justice, was entrusted to 
Hilde Benjamin, a woman with a fearful record of brutality as 
judge in political trials. Her appointment left no doubt about 
Ulbrecht’s intent to take revenge for the events of June 17. 
For her predecessor, Max Fechner, fell over his pronouncement 
that workers had a right to strike. Hilde Benjamin certainly 
would not be such a “weakling” as Fechner was. Her conduct 
as minister of justice thus far must have surpassed Ulbricht’s 
keenest hopes; for a new wave of persecution is sweeping Eastern 
Germany just now, and many workers, especially in the industrial 
area of central Germany, are now being punished for their 
participation in the revolt. 

The third important job went to Ernst Wollweber, an old- 
line communist who had helped to set up underground organiza- 
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tions during the Third Reich. Having held some less conspicuous 
posts before, he has recently emerged as secretary of state in 
charge of the State Security Office; he runs now the secret police 
as Zaisser’s successor. He has seen to it that little is known to 
the outside world about him, but he certainly matches Hilde 
Benjamin in revolutionary zeal and ruthlessness. 

After June 17, rumours had it that High Commissioner 
Semeonov wanted to give more power to loyal bourgeois poli- 
ticians. He was said to feel that the leaders of the S.E.D. were 
responsible for the fiasco and that, therefore, people with a differ- 
ent out-look should step into their jobs. Little has come of these 
stories. The Socialist Unity Party, with the help of its affiliated 
organizations, still controls all phases of public life. The two 
non-Marxist parties, Christian bemocrats and Liberal Democrats, 
merely eke out an existence; their membership cadres have been 
disintegrating in many areas. The only major figure among 
them to retain a certain independence is Otto Nuschke, deputy 
Minister President, who is also in charge of church affairs. 

Nuschke is the leader of the Christian Democrats; he did 
dare to say some critical words after June 17, but that is as far 
as he went. This writer used to know him when Nuschke was a 
pillar of bourgeois liberalism in the Weimar republic and when 
both of them worked in the editorial offices of the same demo- 
cratic newspaper publishing house in Berlin. It is hard to 
believe that Nuschke is a turncoat who just wishes to please his 
Russian masters, for he never made an attempt to gain the 
favour of the National Socialists. Perhaps he believes that by 
staying in the Grotewohl cabinet he might prevent some evil 
happenings. It was the same kind of unrealistic rationalization 
which induced a few decent people to continue in their positions 
of responsibility after Hitler had come to power. 

The fate of the Liberal Democrats in the Eastern zone has 
been even more depressing than that of the Christian Democrats. 
The most prominent liberal leader, Professor Hermann Kastner, 
has been out of office for a long time, even though he is said to 
enjoy the respect of Semeonov who consulted him shortly after 
June 17. Hans Loch, deputy Minister President and Minister of 
Finance, is now the only important office holder among the Liberal 
Democrats. According to the latest reports, he has just started 
a “house cleaning” in his party organization; many “rebellious 
and hostile’ members, especially from business circles, were 
imprisoned in late November. 
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Not only have the bourgeois parties lost most of their influ- 
ence and serve today only as window dressing for a totalitarian 
regime, but the whole parliamentary machine does not function 
except on rare occasions, such as the re-election of President 
Pieck. The Volkskammer, on paper an important factor in a 
People’s democracy, convened only on thirty-nine days during 
four years; it served merely as a rubber stamp for the Grotewohl 
government and never dared to show any initiative. The situa- 
tion of the Ldnderkammer is even more precarious, for the five 
Lénder, to which it owed its existence, have been divided up into 
fourteen administrative districts. This step was taken in 1952 
in order to tighten the control of the whole Soviet zone by the 
central government, which never had quite trusted the regional 
authorities, since they included too many non-Marxists. It is 
open to question, whether or not this reorganization actually 
meant also greater efficiency. 

If the so-called parliament does not exert its constitutional 
rights, who, then, does carry weight with Grotewohl and 
Ulbricht? At this point it is evident that they depend entirely 
on Russian backing. Their own Socialist Unity Party has so little 
popular support (probably not more than 10-15 per cent. of the 
population at best), that it could not stay in power for another 
day, if the Soviet army were withdrawn. This lesson of June 17 
certainly has not been forgotten by the S.E.D. leaders. For this 
reason of self-preservation, if for no other, they constantly look 
for guidance to the Russian authorities in Karlshorst, especially 
to the High Commissioner Semeonov and his Deputy Judin (the 
two don’t always see eye to eye). Also Ulbricht and Grotewohl 
travel more frequently to Moscow to avail themselves of 
Malenkov’s and Molotov’s personal advice. They know that the 
Kremlin is most concerned about the crisis in East Germany; it 
cannot tolerate a repetition of the June events which had made 
the world aware of the real conditions in the satellite countries. 
While little is known about these consultations in Moscow, it is 
evident that Pieck, Grotewohl and Ulbricht have retained some 
measure of personal confidence on the part of the Soviet rulers; 
otherwise, these three men might have shared the fate of Beria. 

The dependence on Moscow’s good will had induced the East 
German government to stress the friendship with Russia in an 
almost ridiculous fashion. One recent case in point was the 
celebration which took place in Leipzig last October, on the 140th 
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anniversary of the “Battle of the Nations.” This writer recalls 
still the observance of the centenary, one of the last big cere- 
monies under the Hohenzollern empire. Then the emphasis was 
on what the battle of Leipzig had meant for freeing the German 
soil from mastery by a foreign tyrant, Napoleon. But in 1953, 
the battle became primarily a symbol of the German-Russian 
alliance, which had defeated that French conqueror, the favourite 
of the upper bourgeoisie. Fritz Lange, one of the most promin- 
ent S.E.D. officials, clamoured in the Tégliche Rundschau of 
October 18: “In close friendship with the Soviet Union, the Ger- 
man nation will complete what Russians and Germans had fought 
for shoulder by shoulder 140 years ago.” In Leipzig, the festivity 
did not lack an amusing note. A few “additions” had been made 
to the battle monument. A hugh picture of Malenkov had been 
put next to Theodor Kérner, the poet of German patriotism. 
Mao’s giant-size likeness was placed next to old field marshal 
Bliicher, and Pieck next to Gneisenau, the architect of victory 
over Napoleon. While this is merely preposterous, the abuse of 
history for political purposes has also its depressing human side. 

In June, 1953, it seemed as if the Russians and their East 
German collaborators had lost the initiative in the question of 
German reunification. The workers made it quite clear during 
the revolt, that they had no confidence in Grotewohl and Ulbricht 
on this vital, but most perplexing problem and that they looked 
to the West for its eventual solution. Since then the Kremlin has 
made an effort to regain lost ground by suddenly agreeing in 
November to a four-power conference on the German issue. Any 
attempt to reactivate the spirit of the Potsdam conference of 
1945 will immediately arouse the population. 

At this writing, nobody knowns what proposals Molotov will 
make when he meets his Western colleagues in Berlin. It goes 
without saying, that he will try to appear at the conference table 
as the unselfish friend of all Germans. There are many possible 
slippery suggestions of which the West must beware. With- 
drawal of all occupation troops at a specified date may be one of 
them. By necessity this would lead to a neutralization of Ger- 
many and, in the end, to her being delivered to Soviet control. 
The neatest formula could not cover up the fact that this would 
be the finale of the whole European concept held by the Western 
democracies. Another clever device was suggested by Ulbricht 
in a statement read before the East German parliament on 
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December 16. He would like to see his own government and 
that of Dr. Adenauer represented at the conference table in 
Berlin. This, of course, would imply a recognition of the East 
German regime as an equal of the Bonn republic; it would put 
the stamp of approval on a tyranny, while alienating the demo- 
cratic elements in Western Germany (and their now silenced 
brothers in the East), our genuine friends. According to 
Ulbricht, if we understand him correctly, the conclusion of a 
peace treaty should precede the restoration of German unity on 
the agenda of the conference. He intimated that he was ready 
to discuss with Bonn the creation of a provisional German 
government and arrangements for free elections. This sounds 
intriguing, but the crux of the matter remains: who will 
guarantee that these elections actually will be free? Nobody 
would wish to rely just on the suave words of Molotov, Semeonov, 
and Ulbricht! 

The naive reader who examines recent banner headlines of 
Tigliche Rundschau, Neues Deutschland and other prominent 
papers of the Soviet zone, will be amazed to learn of “great joy 
everywhere, recognition for the government, and new feats of 
production,” to quote the East-Berlin Vorwérts of October 26. 
Unfortunately, the actual situation in East Germany is less 
cheerful. Many of the promises, which Grotewohl and Ulbricht 
made when they were on the verge oi despair in June, have not 
been kept. An unbiased and well-informed observer, the Berlin 
correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, stated on November 
19, that “the most important assurance, to raise the living 
standard of the masses rapidly, has not been fulfilled.” Accord- 
ing to his and many other fair-minded reports, the East German 
planned economy has not met the goals set for the second half 
of 1953. The increase in production has been uneven and, from 
the consumer’s point of view, entirely inadequate. In spite of 
all beautiful words about lowering of taxes and prices, the East 
German people still suffer from most of the shortages which 
bothered them before June 17, and their purchasing power has 
remained far below that of their West German brethren. The 
Swiss Weekly Die Weltwoche published on November 13 a com- 
parison between the prices of commodities in West Berlin and 
in the Russian zone (after the decreed price reductions had 
taken effect). Except for bread and potatoes, which, however, 
are very scarce in Eastern Germany at present, the prices are 
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very much higher in the Soviet zone; butter and milk, for in- 
stance, cost more than three times as much, and the proportion 
is even worse for wool, cotton goods, and shoes. The East 
German planners have been unable to solve some fundamental 
problems of production; the “bottle-neck” in electric power is 
as bad as ever, if not worse. At the same time, it has become 
evident that Ulbricht and his associates want to raise the work 
norms, even though their previous attempt brought about the 
revolt of June 17. At present, one reads still such niceties in 
the government-controlled press that “the workers want to thank 
the authorities for the lowered prices by sizeable special efforts 
and by increased “productivity,” but this seems to be only a 
preliminary step toward higher norms. 

But the impending new measures of exploitation are not the 
worst threat to the East German worker. Even more alarming 
is the wave of persecution now engulfing those who participated 
actively in the events of June 17. Many hundreds of workers 
have been imprisoned in recent months. Only comparatively few 
of them have been brought to court thus far, while the rest may 
wait for a long time until a judge will pass verdict on them for 
their alleged crimes. These mass arrests are meant to create 
a feeling of hopelessness among the opponents of the regime who 
still form a majority in most of the factories. Ulbricht and 
Wollweber want thus to make certain, that the East German 
workers will not dare to rebell again. While evidently nobody 
can stop the citizens of the Soviet zone from listening faithfully 
to Rias, the American radio sender in Berlin, they shall be so 
frightened and cowed, that they will stay on the job, even if the 
news coming over the air might make them wish to go on strike. 
It is impossible to predict whether these repressive measures 
will be effective in the long run or only precipitate the downfall 
of the East German regime. History teaches us that few govern- 
ments last, if they rest only on their own terror machine and on 
foreign bayonets. 








POPULATION PROBLEMS 
Frank W. Notestein * 


HERE are about two and a half billion people in the world 
"[ toaas. That is more than twice the number there were a 

century ago, and the population may well double again 
within the lifetime of children already born. It is hard to give 
meaning to such impersonal figures. Too often we think of them 
as dry statistics discussed by even drier statisticians. We forget 
that they stand for men, women, and children who have much 
the same hopes and fears as we have. Another way of saying 
the same thing is that for each Canadian there are nearly 170 
other people in the world. Like you, they are marrying, rearing 
families and dying in their turn. It is this ever-changing stream 
of life, depleted by death, renewed by birth and deflected from 
place to place by migration about which I want to write. First, 
let us consider the Canadian situation, then briefly survey some 
of the world’s major regions, and finally endeavour to find an 
approach to the difficult problems of the least fortunate regions. 

In world-wide perspective, of course, Canada has no popula- 
tion problems. Your country is unusually fortunate. Like most 
of the modern West you maintain life with an efficiency that was 
undreamed of only a few decades ago. According to your most 
recent life tables a newborn girl has as good a chance of living 
fifty-five years as a girl born in 1900 probably had of living long 
enough to start school. She now has a fifty-fifty chance of 
living seventy-five years. 

Your birth rate is also much lower than it was in 1900, but 
it is still high as birth rates go in the Western world. It is 
higher now than it was in the 1930’s and, thanks to the postwar 
spurt in marriages, it is probably higher than it will be five years 
from now. 

With high birth rates and very low death rates, growth will 
be rapid. The birth rate probably will not remain at its current 
level, but immigration will tend to offset any decline. How much 
future immigration will amount to depends only on your national 
policy. Canada can have as many people as it chooses to admit. 


*Director, Office of Population Research, Princeton University; co-author 
of The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, 1944; editor 
of Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth, 1944, and 
other studies and articles. 
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All things considered, it would not be surprising if you were to 
double your population of fifteen million in the next forty years. 

This rapid growth will almost certainly be good for Canada. 
It will, however, entail some costs. If your population should 
increase by two per cent. per year, you will have to expand your 
durable facilities at least that rapidly just to keep even. Homes, 
roads, schools, cars, stores and factories — in short, the produc- 
tion of all goods and services — will have to increase at least at 
the same rate just to avoid a drop in income per person. Like 
Alice and the Red Queen you will have to run fast just to keep 
from falling behind. All increases in average income per person 
will come by expanding production more rapidly than population. 

In Canada’s case there are advantages in a larger population 
that probably will more than offset these costs. At present 
Canada has too small a population to take full advantage of the 
economies of large-scale production and of a balanced economy. 
Currently you are selling abroad substantial proportions of your 
agricultural production and industrial raw materials, and import- 
ing substantial proportions of your manufactured goods. With 
a larger population and bigger home marke!s, however, you could 
do much more processing of your own raw materials, thereby 
avoiding considerable costs of transportation in the export and 
import trade. A larger population would pernut a better balance 
between agriculture anc i stry, and a reduction of costs all 
around. 

The only hazard involved in a larger population lies in the 
possibility that you must begin to draw upon progressively poorer 
lands and other resources. In this particular the risk is small 
for Canada. Your agricultural land per head is several times 
the world average, your known reserves of timber, ore and petro- 
leum are enormous, and each year brings new discoveries of hid- 
den wealth. There is, in short, every prospect that the Canadian 
population will grow rapidly, and that such growth will help lift 
your average income. 

The United States is also in a very advantageous position. 
Our population growth will probably be a little slower than yours, 
but for some decades it will be fairly rapid. We may have two 
hundred million people by 1975. Our advantages and disadvant- 
ages are different from yours, but there is every reason to believe 
that we can absorb such growth without substantial penalties. 

Western Europe’s prospects also seem fairly good in spite of 
the fact that it is one of the world’s most densely settled regions. 
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Living conditions have been relatively good, and could again 
become relatively good for the indefinite future if there were to 
be peace and reasonably free international trade. 

Western Europe is fortunate in two particulars. In the first 
place, it need not face additional substantial population increase. 
Life is efficiently maintained on a near balance of low birth and 
death rates, and the small-family ideal is widespread. The 
region need not face the problem of greatly expanding its facil- 
ities just to provide for rapidly growing numbers. This repre- 
sents a considerable economy compared with the Canadian situa- 
tion. In the second place, Europe has a healthy and well- 
educated population, and an efficient and heavily capitalized 
economy. It is in a position to produce the highly specialized 
and complex goods and services that an industrially developing 
world will need for a long time to come. 

There are, of course, immediate difficulties. We are not 
living in a peaceful world in which trade and capital move easily. 
The result is a conspicuous lack of economic opportunity and a 
spreading frustration in a number of areas, notably in Germany 
and Italy. Matters would be considerably helped if there could 
he substantial emigration from these countries for a few years. 

Many people also feel that Great Britain is grossly over- 
populated, and argue that a large migration to the relatively 
empty dominions would be mutually advantageous. Perhaps a 
good deal might be said for the proposal, from an economic point 
of view, if the various age groups of the population could be 
equally represented in such a movement. But the older workers 
and aged are difficult to uproot and have trouble making their 
way in a new land. A heavy emigration from Britain would be 
made up mainly of young people, and there is already a shortage 
of young workers in the British economy. Emigration on a scale 
sufficient to make Britain significantly less dependent on world 
trade would seriously distort the age composition of the popula- 
tion. It seems likely that the reduced productivity of an older 
labour force and the burden of old-age dependency resulting from 
emigration on such a scale would cost Britain more than the 
reduction in numbers would be worth. 

Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union are in a still different 
position. They have traditionally been regions of poverty, illiter- 
acy and poor health. The fundamental trouble, however, lay 
less in the pressure of population on resources than in the failure 
to utilize resources. Great strides have been made in recent 
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decades, particularly in the Soviet Union. Health has improved, 
illiteracy has been reduced, and a substantial industrial plant has 
been created. The transformation has been accomplished ruth- 
lessly and at great human cost. Moreover, the region has 
suffered great devastation in the wars and revolutions of this 
century. Nevertheless, population growth has been rapid. If 
there is peace, growth will almost certainly continue to be rapid 
for decades to come, and there is reason to believe that puch 
growth can be absorbed without severe economic penalties. 

The most difficult population problems are in Asia, Egypt, 
and the islands of the Southwest Pacific and of the Caribbean. 
They contain more than half of the world’s people, have had 
small share in the fruits of modernization and are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of that fact. 

We often think of such regions as having the most densely 
settled and rapidly increasing populations in the world. In fact, 
neither is true. Europe is more densely settled than Asia, 2nd 
probably the population of all the continents except Europe is 
growing more rapidly than that of Asia. Why, ther, do we 
single out Asia as having uniquely difficult population problems? 

As we have seen, a population of several hundred persons 
per square mile can earn quite a good living if it has a heaviiy 
capitalized economy staffed with technologically proficient per- 
sonnel. But if, as in most of Asia, hundreds of people per square 
mile must earn their living almost exclusively in agriculture, only 
poverty is possible. The simple fact is that an acre of factories, 
drawing on the world for their raw materials and markets, is 
vastly more productive than an acre of rice paddy. Obviously 
one answer to such difficulties is technological development. 
But here, too, there are problems. Technological development 
requires trained personnel and capital. For populations living 
close to the margins of subsistence, education is expensive and 
the savings required for capital accumulation take food from the 
mouths of the hungry. 

These difficulties are greatly complicated by the additional 
problem of population growth. Growth is slow at present in 
both Asia and Europe, but for diametrically opposite reasons. 
Europe’s slow increase is based on a near balance of very low 
birth and death rates, whereas Asia’s slow growth is based on a 
near balance of extreme!» ‘igh birth and death rates. In the 
East as a whole, death rates are probably as high today as they 
were centuries ago in the Western world. All this would matter 
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little for the future if there were any reasonable prospect that 
birth rates would decline as rapidly as death rates. 

Unfortunately there is no such reasonable prospect. The 
attitudes, customs, and benefits surrounding childbearing in 
peasant societies have evolved through centuries and are deeply 
embedded in the social structure. They are slow to change. 
Throughout the world, birth rates have seldom dropped in the 
early decades of modernization. They have declined eventually 
under the impact of urban industrial life, improving health, 
popular education, and the rising status of women. Under such 
influences the focus of society gradually shifts from the welfare 
of the extended family to the health, education and opportunities 
of the individual. The small-family ideal begins to spread, and 
parents start to limit the number of their children. A good deal 
of time is required, however, before the old ideals and customs 
governing childbearing become obsolete. 

There is no such resistance to change on the part of death 
rates. All people prefer health to sickness and life to death. 
Oniy a little better diet, rudimentary efforts to control major 
epidemics, and a little more sophistication in matters of personal 
hygiene will reduce high death rates very rapidly. The recent 
development of sulfa drugs, antibiotics and insecticides has made 
matters even simpler. Now death rates can be rather inex- 
pensively cut, even in the presence of appalling living conditions. 

This responsiveness of the death rate and inertia of the birth 
rate in the presence of economic development accounts for the 
problem of growth in the regions under consideration. Once 
economic development gets under way, death rates will probably 
drop while birth rates remain little changed for a considerable 
time. Growth will then become rapid. This expectation is 
based on much more than theory. Ceylon has cut its death 
rate almost in half since the end of the war, but its birth rate 
is about as high as ever. As a result the population is growing 
at a rate which, if continued, would double its size in less than 
twenty-five years. Analogous developments in Puerto Rico have 
produced a similar natural increase on that island. Formosa’s 
birth rate failed to decline over the period of its development 
by the Japanese, but the death rate was greatly reduced. The 
result was a doubled population in less than 40 years. The fact 
is that unless birth rates fall more rapidly than we anticipate, 
we must expect rapid population increase to accompany economic 
development in Asia and similar regions. 
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For Canada, as we have seen, growth is to be welcomed rather 
than feared. You have a wealth of resources, a trained labour 
force, efficient economic organization and incomes that permit 
rapid capital formation. But in the East, where none of these is 
present, economic development will almost certainly be slower. 
The danger is that the new production will be wholly absorbed 
in meeting the minimum requirements of a growing population. 
If so, the result will not be better living conditions. It will be 
larger numbers of people living close to the margins of subsist- 
ence. The risk is that the huge populations of the East will be 
saved from the worst ravages of epidemic and infectious disease, 
but remain vulnerable to starvation whenever the crops are poor 
or the economy is disorganized. This is the problem of economic 
development and population growth in the East. 

No free and politically stable world can be expected to emerge 
from such a situation. We cannot expect Asia’s billion people to 
accept poverty and poor health as inevitable while our part of the 
world lives in health and comfort. Moreover, such a situation 
is no part of our own dream of the peaceful and happy world 
that modern techniques should make possible. Our purpose 
surely is to lessen, rather than spread, the scope of misery on 
the earth. 

I should not like to leave the impression that anyone can 
prescribe a course of action that is guaranteed to solve the prob- 
lem. It is far too complex and our knowledge is much too in- 
adequate. Nevertheless, some definite propositions can be made, 
and the general direction in which we should move is clear, if our 
object is to improve the health and material comfort of the 
people. 

In the first place, we must recognize that there is no point 
in talking about the need for smaller populations in Asia. 
Smaller populations could be obtained only by raising death rates. 
Unless there are major catastrophes, populations will grow. If 
economic development is slow, they will grow slowly because 
death rates will stay high. They will grow rapidly if economic 
and political events permit the control of disease. 

In the second place, we must recognize that a reduction of 
birth rates is no substitute for economic development. Economic 
development is needed both for the relief of poverty and as a 
means of stimulating the types of social change that encourage 
the spread of the small-family ideal. The small-family ideal has 
not emerged under conditions of deepening poverty. It has come 
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gradually when better health, widespread education, and improv- 
ing living conditions have given new importance to the welfare, 
dignity, and opportunities of the individual — father, mother and 
child. Solutions of the problems of population growth, far from 
pointing to the restriction of efforts at development, require the 
intensification of such efforts both in the fields of health and pro- 
duction. 

If, however, the risk of overriding population growth is to be 
minimized, programmes of development might well be designed 
with a view to their ultimate impact on the birth rate. This line 
of reasoning suggests the wisdom of multiple stimuli to develop 
new skills and arouse new interests. On this view of the matter, 
for example, measures taken to improve the status and education 
of women are quite as important as those to improve the yield of 
rice. 

Moreover, the manner in which innovations are introduced 
may be as important as the innovations themselves. Quick gains 
in production, for example, can often be obtained more efficiently 
by foreign than by local management. But progress is rapid 
precisely because the use of foreign managers avoids the neces- 
sity of creating new local skills and interests. If the object is 
to speed the processes of social change, then it is essential that 
programmes of development be kept under the control and 
management of the people of the region. 

In the third place, we must recognize the risk that all efforts 
will fail unless birth rates decline with unusual speed. The popu- 
lations are too large to permit the sort of multiplication that 
would come from reliance on the more or less spontaneous decline 
of the birth rate. This suggests that direct attempts to reduce 
birth rates through widespread educational efforts should be an 
important part of developmental programmes. 

All this has an important bearing on our own responsibilities 
as the inhabitants of wealthy nations with enormous resources. 
Our ancestors were fortunate in being able to migrate to an 
empty new world when Europe was undergoing its period of 
rapid population growth. Yet we, the sons of immigrants, are 
now telling the peoples of the East that migration is no solution 
to their problems. In a fundamental sense of course we are 
right. Migration alone will not suffice. The populations are 
much too large. Moreover, migration offers only temporary 
relief from pressure so long as birth rates remain high. In many 
cases, however, some migration would help, and it is time that 
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we re-examine our consciences on the subject. Our major assist- 
ance, however, must take the form of technical aid, trade, and 
investment. In these fields our respective governments and the 
United Nations are endeavouring to move in the right direction, 
but progress is all too slow. 

Finally, it may be objected that this statement of the prob- 
lem, and of the lines along which solutions must be sought, is 
the product of a Western point of view. The East, it may be 
argued, has different values and must be permitted to find its 
own solutions. It is perfectly true that the fundamental choices 
must be made by the peoples of the region. But it is equally 
true that the situation restricts the range of possible choice. 
The East, for example, may choose to retain its extremely high 
birth rates. If so, it cannot also choose to have sustained im- 
provements in health and living conditions. Once that fact is 
generally understood, the choice will not be in doubt. Improved 
health, relief from crushing poverty, and popular education are 
important in the hopes and dreams of all the world’s major 
peoples. 

There are indications of a growing understanding of these 
issues. One of the most encouraging is the full recognition given 
the point of view that I have expressed above by the Indian gov- 
ernment’s plan for development. And one of the most interest- 
ing examples of international assistance is to be found in the co- 
operative work of the United Nations, the World Health Organ- 
ization and the Indian government in modest attempts to obtain 
a better knowledge of India’s problems of population growth. 
The rapid extension of this type of work would bring a better 
understanding of the problems on the part both of the govern- 
ments and their peoples. On such understanding, intelligent 
leadership and international assistance rest our hopes for the 
eventual health and modest comfort of more than half of the 
world’s people. 








HUMAN WELFARE AND THE ILO 
V. C. Phelan* 


LTHOUGH there had been some awareness of the pos- 
~*~ sibilities of international action in labour affairs before 
1914, it was not until 1919 that measures were taken to 
provide a mechanism to give life to the idea. The Treaty of 
Versailles provided for the establishment of an inter-govern- 
mental body, on as broad a basis as possible, to promote the 
welfare of the workers in all lands, to aid in the quest for social 
justice. A few months after the signing of the peace treaties, 
the first session of the International Labour Conference at 
Washington in October, 1919, launched the International Labour 
Organization on its mission. 

Twenty-five years later, at a time when a world immersed in 
the second world war was beginning to see a more solid hope 
for a return to peace, the twenty-sixth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference meeting in Philadelphia gave its 
attention to the role the Organization must play to further the 
realization of its prime objective—to bring about more equitable 
living standards for the masses. The document evolved on that 
occasion, containing a re-statement of ILO’s objectives and their 
practical application to anticipated post-war problems, has earned 
for itself the title of the Declaration of Philadelphia. 

The time which has elapsed since these two happenings makes 
it opportune to discuss the objectives and methods of inter- 
national action on labour affairs, and of the indicated trends for 
the future. 

The Preamble in the constitution of the Organization sets 
forth briefly but decisively the considerations underlying the 
establishment of the ILO. The Preamble opens with the words, 
“Whereas universal and lasting peace can be established only if 
it is based upon social justice.” Continuing, it affirms “...con- 
ditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and 
privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so 





*Director, Canada Branch, ILO, since 1949; formerly served for thirty- 
three years in the Canadian public service, including posts of Chief 
Employment Officer and Director of Information, Department of 
Labour; has attended over fourteen international conferences since 
1945; frequent contributor to Canadian and other periodicals. 
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great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled ; 
and an improvement of those conditions is urgently required.” 
There then follows an enumeration of the safeguards and im- 
provements required by workers, whether to protect against the 
hazsrds of industry or the social hazards of inadequate financial 
resources. The international concept is next introduced in the 
words, “Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the conditions in their own countries.” 
The concluding words of the Preamble summarize its content 
thus: “The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the 
permanent peace of the world, and with a view to attaining the 
objectives set forth in this Preamble, agree to the following 
Constitution...” 

In re-affirming these underlying objectives of the Organiza- 
tion, the Declaration of Philadelphia, formulated in 1944, em- 
phasizes, among other particular purposes, freedom of association, 
the inherent dangers to prosperity everywhere in poverty any- 
where, the basic rights and freedoms of the individual, and full 
employment, together with rising standards of living. It will be 
observed that the Declaration only supplements and interprets the 
objectives enuniciated in 1919, especially in view of conditions 
anticipated following the close of the second world war. 

If the objectives have remained unchanged, the question may 
be asked—has any radical alteration occurred in the procedures 
of the ILO, or is any anticipated? 

In structure, the Organization does not show any change of 
substance from the provisions of the 1919 Constitution. Then, 
as now, the Organization consisted of three organisms: the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the International Labour Office, and 
the Governing Body. 

The original provisions that the Conference should hold a 
session not less often than once a year, and that the delegation 
from each member-state would be tripartite—consisting of rep- 
resentatives of Government, of Trade Unions and of Employers’ 
Groups—still hold. In fact, the tripartite character of the Con- 
ference is prominently in evidence throughout all activities of 
the Organization, and has been found in practice to be a source 
of considerable strength, since it brings into the work of the 
ILO at all stages the direct interest of the two partners in 
industry. 
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The International Labour Office, the secretariat of the Organ- 
ization, has varied in size as circumstances required, but no 
great change in the nature or range of its function has taken 
place. 

The Governing Body, which is the operating executive, has 
continued to supervise the work of the Office, to direct the pre- 
parations for the sessions of the Conference, and to regulate 
such matters as committees and their activities. Although an 
executive cannot give representation to all member-states, efforts 
have been made in recent years to bring into the activities of the 
Governing Body as many member-states as possible, and at the 
moment an amendment to the Constitution, aimed at enlarge- 
ment of the Governing Body, is before member-governments for 
ratification. 

Even in the means by which the objectives of the Organiza- 
tion were to be pursued, changes in principle have not occurred, 
although circumstances have introduced alterations in the stress 
to be placed upon some means, as more likely to yield favourable 
results than others. Three chief methods of promoting action 
internationally may be cited. 

First among the methods is Conference action. 

The process of fixing international standards through the 
adoption of international conventions, open to ratification by 
individual member-states after approval by the Conference, has 
been in use throughout the history of the Organization. One 
hundred and three Conventions have been adopted, and over 
1,400 ratifications have been registered. It would not be a simple 
task to determine how complete is the totality of these ratifica- 
tions. There are at present sixty-five ILO member-countries, so 
that superficially the total possible number of ratifications would 
be much larger than those actually accomplished. However, not 
all conventions are held by every member-state to be applicable 
to its conditions. Some earlier Conventions may have now served 
their purpose in their present form. In some instances, later 
Conventions are a revision of earlier Conventions, and some 
countries have registered a ratification of the earlier or the later, 
but not of both. Jurisdictional divisions within federal states, 
as in the case of Canada, pose a problem when ratification is at 
issue. Bearing in mind these complexities, existing ratifications 
cover a substantial field and have undoubtedly helped in gaining 
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benefits for workers over substantial areas, or have assisted in 
consolidating gains already accomplished. Also, many countries 
have made effective many of the provisions of some Conventions 
without ratification. 

Though adherence of each member-country to the Recom- 
mendations adopted by the several sessions of the Conference is 
less easily determined than the ratification of the Conventions, 
there is evidence that the ninety-seven Recommendations which 
have come out of the Conference have served as guide posts to 
many Governments in shaping their actions in the labour and 
social field. Much the same may be said of Conference resolu- 
tions. 

The constant information programme of the ILO, a second 
method, has also proven effective in preparing for advances 
in the labour field. Whether by field surveys or research on 
assembled documentation, the ILO has been able to publish a 
substantial literature, available in several languages, outlining 
developments, experiments, comparative successes and failures 
of revised measures and methods in social and labour matters. 
teform is frequently infectious, so that the availability of 
standard, authentic information can only aid in the broader 
adoption of legal, administrative and industrial practices found 
feasible and salutary in result where first tried. 

The third means of executing its mandate, adopted from time 
to time by the ILO, has been that of technical advice. Since 
its early years the Office has furnished advice on actual problems 
to its member-states upon request. In many instances advice 
has been in documentary form, in many others through the 
provision of the services of officials, to advise at the scene of 
action, in line with ILO experience and findings. The furnishing 
of technical advice has by no means been reserved for the benefit 
of the less developed countries. Developed nations have re- 
peatedly sought the benefit of ILO experience. In fact, Canada, 
usually abreast of the more forward nations in labour and social 
developments, has more than once received assistance from the 
ILO when shaping new measures, and wishing to have available 
a synthesis of thinking abroad. 

Such are the traditional procedural methods utilized by the 
ILO to further its mission. But the path of progress toward 
social justice can never be a smooth road, ever nationally: inter- 
national action is threatened by an even greater complexity of 
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barriers. Apart from the hesitancy of governments or the inertia 
of those responsible for effecting betterments, there are several 
other barriers. Only in a limited area may progress in labour 
and social affiairs be possible in a given country, as an isolated 
effort. Progress may well require many other parallel moves, 
may have to await over a period of time the introduction of 
progressive action in matters precedent to labour and social 
reforms. 

So much has been written since the last war on the problems 
faced in the under-developed countries, and even in some countries 
economicaliy very unsettled by that great conflict, that it is 
necessary here to point to only a few of the many complex 
factors which retard progress in the labour field. A lack of 
natural resources will seriously modify the type of possible 
economy, for example. Unless measures are devised to meet 
the situation, the level of industrial employment will remain 
chronically depressed, and improvement of the workers’ lot may 
be rather rigidly restricted. On the other hand, latent natural 
resources may require much developmental work, the construc- 
tion of plant, the introduction of machines, the location of 
markets, before the beneficial effects on the level of employment 
or the standard of living are felt. Even under conditions of 
total exploitation of resources, using the best known techniques, 
an area may not be able to support its present population, thus 
indicating the need of migration if feasible, to adjust to an 
improved situation all round. Or, climate may influence or re- 
tard industrial development. Further illustrations might be 
added to make a lengthy list. 

The International Labour Office, though fully aware of the 
limitations on progress in its field, limitations imposed by gener- 
ally adverse economic conditions in many quarters of the globe, 
has at no time had the responsibility, the mandate nor the re- 
sources through which might be fostered general economic im- 
provements which in turn would conduce to a higher standard 
of living for workers and their families. It has had to seek 
to induce progress within its mandate wherever and whenever 
the climate appeared favourable. Since 1945, however, within 
the ambit of its charter the ILO has endeavoured to emphasize 
to those countries, suffering either from under-development or 
from economic disruption through war, the fundamental im- 
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portance of some aspects of labour matters, where improvements 
made immediately might be reflected later in higher labour and 
social standards. This has led to what might be termed the 
“background operational programme?”’ of the ILO in recent years. 

In 1948, the ILO began placing emphasis on the administra- 
tion of manpower arrangements by governments, stressing that 
adequate organization of the national employment market, to- 
gether with such activities as improvement in the training of 
industrial workers, would assist in fundamental changes wher- 
ever significant economic development appeared to be in the 
offing, or where shortages of skilled workers were impeding 
national production. Under this programme, for example, a 
Field Office was established in Latin America, to advise govern- 
ments in that area on manpower administration, to equip them 
to meet more effectively anticipated industrial expansion. In 
other areas, ILO sought to encourage improved methods to meet 
war-created problems of labour supply or shortages threatened 
were sizable expansion to occur. 


In 1950, the ILO campaigned to call world attention to the 
fact that it seemed probable that Western Europe already had 
more population than the greatest revival of industry could care 
for. Migration of some population under suitable conditions to 
countries where immigrants could be accommodated was ad- 
vocated. Through a special fund furnished to the ILO by the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation the ILO under- 
took considerable field work in Western Europe and in Latin 
America in 1950 and 1951, to establish closer contacts between 
countries of emigration in Western Europe and countries of pos- 
sible immigration in the Latin American area. ILO also under- 
took studies into methods of selection of migrants for employ- 
ment, the transport of migration, and reception and settlement 
of immigrants in receiving countries. Techniques were studied 
and developed on the basis of particular projects, rather than as 
amore general exercise. 


Expanding still further this background programme, ILO has 
done much to publicize the need for, and the possibilities of, 
increased productivity on the part of workers, through improved 
training and improved methods of production. It is elementary 
that if the worker as an individual can make his efforts more 
telling by improved production, the dividend to be distributed 
to the workers and to management will be larger, with conse- 
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quent benefits available for the wage-earner. ILO has been going 
very carefully into the many implications of this problem, and 
in a practical way has already been able to give assistance in 
some countries. Even in well developed countries there is an 
anxiety to learn of all possibilities which may exist for improved 
productivity. 

Industrial training has been a further concern of the ILO in 
its post-war programme. In less developed countries the ex- 
pansion of industrial training is a slow process. Its expansion 
may depend upon the efficiency and extension of existing ad- 
ministration in the field of education. To the extent that train- 
ing is given within industry, the stage of development of existing 
industry will be a limiting factor. On the other hand, industrial 
expansion is hampered by lack of skilled workers. Therefore, in 
any large-scale industrial expansion a programme to produce the 
requisite skills is a first essential. As financial resources would 
permit, the Office has given practical assistance in industrial 
training in several countries, and has assisted in arrangements 
for study abroad by people who later become key elements in 
furthering industrial training in their own countries. 

This background operational programme of the ILO in its 
origin really pre-dated the United Nations’ Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance, but relying solely on ILO financing the 
plan would have been possible only on a limited scale. It did 
serve a most useful purpose in preparing the Organization for 
participation in the UN Programme on a more effective basis. 

Since the inception of the UN Programme of Technical As- 
sistance, ILO has been an active participant. The opportunity 
to join in this enterprise was gladly welcomed by the ILO, for 
it provided the opportunity which the experience of the Organ- 
ization had indicated as essential, namely, an attack on the pro- 
blems of less developed countries on several fronts simultan- 
eously. Progress in agriculture, in health services, in educa- 
tion—these all conduce to an improved atmosphere in which to 
seek the fundamental objectives of the ILO. Also, of course, 
such comparable plans of assistance as the Colombo Plan and the 
Point Four Programme, especially as they extend to aid in the 
development of resources and the build-up of industry, hold rich 
promise of providing fertile soil for measures to elevate standards 


of living. 
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It would surprise no observer that the effective operation of 
technical assistance in under-developed countries presents a broad 
range of difficulties. It may, however, be somewhat unexpected 
that one important difficulty is in the location of the various 
types of experts who are called for, each possessing appropriate 
competence in some highly specialized activity. This is not a 
difficulty which confronts ILO alone—all agencies participating 
in the Technical Assistance Programme appear to have had,a 
somewhat similar experience. 

In the labour and social fields this difficulty has been very 
real, although upon reflection the causes might have been anti- 
cipated. Modern labour and industrial arrangments are of re- 
cent development, still undergoing change. Few persons have 
had sufficient experience to attain the level of technical knowledge 
required of advisers abroad. Where administration is still ex- 
panding, there is a natural reluctance to make available anyone 
with a fund of knowledge which indicates that he may be an ex- 
pert—though in general there is every willingness to help the 
programme. Eligibles are further reduced through personal 
causes—age, domestic reasons, lack of desire to work abroad, 
absorption on an assignment at home—but in spite of obstacles 
a substantial number of competent experts have been enlisted. 
As the programme runs along the number may well increase. 

Technical Assistance provided up to this time by the ILO has 
ranged over a broad field. Agreements for assistance have been 
concluded with many countries in Africa, in the Middle East, 
the Far East, and in Latin America—and even in some countries 
of Europe, suffering from disruption rather than under-develop- 
ment. Later in 1953 over one hundred experts were working 
in various countries under the ILO—and as most assignments are 
for fairly short periods, many more had terminated their tasks 
and returned home. Field Offices, concerned with technical as- 
sistance management and the furnishing of advice to govern- 
ments, are in operation for the Near and Middle East, for Latin 
America, and for the Far East, with an additional special Field 
Office for promoting the co-operative movement, located in south- 
east Asia. In 1953 alone about 130 persons have been moved 
to other countries by ILO for periods of training abroad in one 
or other of the numerous aspects of labour affairs, under the 
fellowship procedure of Technical Assistance. while a further 
hundred worker-trainees have been placed in jobs outside their 
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own countries. Also in 1953, study grants were extended to 
more than fifty persons from benefiting countries, to participate 
in group training or working party study tours abroad. 


Migration, employment service, vocational training, industrial 
training, manpower surveys, social insurance, labour legislation, 
co-operative enterprise, apprenticeship and other subjects have 
been assigned at one time or another to ILO missions. 

When one considers the gradual evolution of social legislation 
and of labour relations in the more advanced countries, it becomes 
apparent that an expert, in a few short months, even if the 
country to which he has been dispatcheu is simultaneously under- 
going remarkable industrial expansion and resource development, 
cannot always solidly establish the arrangements he is there to 
promote, at the same level as in developed countries. Full 
development will be a matter of years. But, it has been found 
that even where the assignment is relatively brief, something 
can be accomplished—something can be given to governments 
anxious for betterment, upon which they themselves may build 
in the future, either with or without additional outside assistance. 

After consideration of international efforts as applied to 
labour affairs in recent years, one will ask, what are the indica- 
tions for future progress at the international level? The ques- 
tion is very important now when in all countries, but particularly 
in those more backward in their development, there is a plainly 
audible demand on the part of the masses for more of the goods 
of this life. 

Labour affairs nationally, in all countries, obviously rank in 
importance at a level much above their pre-war status. In this 
country, as a somewhat typical example, we have added sub- 
stantially to our labour and social legislation and activities since 
1939. Records will show expansion—to a greater or lesser de- 
gree—in the free countries around the world. National expan- 
sion means a lapping over of interest in labour affairs into inter- 
national relations. This is borne out by the fact that newly 
formed inter-governmental agencies, formed for specific purposes, 
sooner or later appear to find themselves engaged in some phase 
of labour affairs. Thus the OEEC, designed to promote the 
economic co-operation and expansion of Western Europe, has 
a Manpower Committee and a Manpower Division. The Organ- 
ization established in Western Europe under the Schuman Plan 
(European Coal and Steel Community) has a section on labour 
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relations and its implications. The Council of Europe has not 
neglected labour affairs. In these circumstances it is to be 
anticipated that the International Labour Organization, with its 
thirty-five year record of service to its member-states and its 
long time mandate in the field, will continue to pursue its ob- 
jectives. The normal functions of the Organization, as already 
outlined, may be expected to remain the principal! feature of the 
Organization’s activities in the future—at least there has been 
no substantial movement for any basic change. It is still felt 
that a definite utility attaches to the establishment of inter- 
national labour and social standards. 

As to the labour aspects of Technical Assistance, it is less 
easy to predict with any degree of certainty. How long the 
United Nations’ Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
may be projected into the future, one would hesitate to predict. 
As long as it is extended, it seems entirely probable that advances 
in the labour field must parallel other forms of progress. But 
were the UN programme withdrawn, not only would the gradual 
improvement in the climate favourable to labour advances 
diminish, but also the special funds available to a Specialized 
Agency such as ILO would disappear, forcing a radical curtail- 
ment of technical assistance activities—unless, of course, funds 
were forthcoming from some other quarter. 

The groundwork programme of the ILO itself, together with 
the labour features of technical assistance, have developed a 
momentum which one would expect to outlive any early demise 
of the Technical Assistance Programme. The demand would 
still exist, even if the supply were withdrawn. Given a peaceful 
future one would anticipate that in any circumstances means 
would be found to continue some form of technical assistance in 
labour affairs, just so long as results can be produced. 








BRITAIN’S CARIBBEAN COLONIES: 
TRAGIC, DOOMED LANDS? 


Bruce Patterson * 


EHIND the British West Indies’ facade of tourist hotels and 
B carefully swept beaches, of night clubs and calypso singers, 
lies another country, a tragic, doomed land that the casual 
tourist never sees, a land suffering from chronic unemployment, 
over-population and poverty. 

Britain’s empire in the Caribbean is rarely in the news 
except when the fundamental economic problems swell into 
political expression and the dispatch of a warship with attendant 
troops makes a nine-day wonder in the newspapers of the world. 
But the problems of this region are vital and urgent, if only be- 
cause of the Caribbean’s strategic importance on the vulnerable 
southern flank of the North American continent. 

Basically the problem can be expressed as over-population 
and under-production, but added to this are all the usual con- 
comitants called forth by these evils in a society just emerging 
from colonial rule: poverty, racial tension and political irrespon- 
sibility. Few people realize just how over-populated these 
islands are. Barbados has a population density of 1,296 people 
per square mile, a figure high even in terms of richer industrial 
societies, while Jamaica is unable either to support her population 
at a reasonable standard of living or find regular work for her 
whole labour force. Some 15 to 20 per cent. of this force, it is 
estimated, are currently unemployed and many more are only 
employed for part of the working week. 

Now this state of affairs would be bad enough if the demog- 
raphic position were static, but all the indications are that the 
population is increasing rapidly. In the case of Jamaica, by no 
means the most unfortunate island, the population is increasing 
so rapidly that the island must make provision for an 18 per cent. 
increase by 1970. 

At the same time the peasant production of agricultural 
products (which would go a long way towards feeding this grow- 
ing population), is generally wasteful and on far too small a scale, 
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while the adoption of more efficient techniques by the larger 
estates involves the use of jess labour and helps to aggravate 
the island’s chronic unemployment problem. 

Leaving aside the oil-rich island of Trinidad and the relatively 
empty mainland territories of British Honduras and British 
Guiana to which I shall return later, the economic problems of 
Jamaica and Barbados are reproduced to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in all the islands of the British West Indies. 

Both islands have predominantly agricultural economies. 
Jamaica, with a greater area and a more diverse climate, pro- 
duces a greater variety of crops. Chief of these (and almost the 
sole product of Barbados) is sugar, the sale of which is possible 
only under the protective cover of the British tariff system. 
There are, indeed, indications that over-production of this com- 
modity is causing some worry among local producers. Last 
autumn, advertisements appeared in the Jamaican press urging 
farmers not to plant any more sugar cane in an attempt to main- 
tain prices. 

While the West Indies have been abundantly endowed with 
scenery and sunshine, mineral resources are poor. Apart from 
bauxite mining in Jamaica, few West Indians are employed in 
mining or the production of base metals. Even the Jamaican 
bauxite operations, by three companies, (including a subsidiary 
of the Canadian company, Aluminum Limited), currently employ 
only three thousand workers, although royalties of one shilling 
per ton exported brought some £125,000 to the island’s treasury 
last year and income tax paid by the companies brought consider- 
ably more. 

The future of industrialization — that unfailing panacea put 
forward as a solution to all population problems — offers little 
hope to the West Indies. The British islands in the Caribbean, 
unlike Puerto Rico, have no access to a large rich export market, 
and the domestic market has only small purchasing power. 
Transportation costs are high in the area and capital to start 
industries is expensive because the overseas investor, not un- 
naturally, expects a higher return on his capital than if he were 
investing in a more stable region. 

Moreover, there is the attitude of labour to be taken into 
consideration. The bulk of the population of both Jamaica and 
Barbados are the descendants of slaves brought over from Africa 
in the days when the West Indies were among the richest posses- 
sions of the British Crown. Slavery has left its psychological 
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mark on these descendants, particularly in relation to their atti- 
tude towards physical work. In the West Indies physical work 
is something that is associated with the lowest stratum of 
society, with servile status and with past tragedies. There is 
little pride in workmanship in the islands and the ambition of 
every intelligent young West Indian is to escape into the growing 
white collar class. 

It would, of course, be unfair to say that the future is one of 
unrelieved gloom.. One can see a partial solution to the economic 
problem in efforts to increase primary production, in the develop- 
ment of the tourist industry, and in emigration. But these 
expedients touch only the fringe of the problem and are subject 
to definite limitations. 

The British colonial authorities have provided money through 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund to raise agricultural 
yields, to encourage the growing of food staples, such as rice, 
and to utilize what is at present marginal land. These plans, 
and the establishment of fisheries in Barbados will undoubtedly 
do something to improve the present low standard of living, but 
it is still doubtful whether the increase in production can keep 
pace with the growing population. 

As for tourism, the picture has brightened in recent 
years. A sunny and healthy climate both in winter and sum- 
mer, a geographical position on the doorstep of the richest 
nation on earth, and improved air communications have all com- 
bined to develop the Caribbean islands as the playground of 
North America. 

But when this has been said it must be qualified by two 
propositions. The tourist industry does not employ many people 
and it poses certain social problems. Although the number of 
visitors to Jamaica increased between 1947 and 1952 from fifty- 
three thousand annually to almost double that figure, the total 
labour force employed by the tourist industry in the latter year 
was less than two thousand five hundred, although about ten 
thousand more people were affected by tourism in one way or 
another. Furthermore, the influx of wealthy visitors is a mixed 
blessing to the island. The money they spend and the employ- 
ment they create is welcome but the contrast between the well- 
fed, well-clothed tourist sipping his rum punch at a Montego 
Bay hotel and the hungry, ill-fed and ill-housed peasant less than 
a mile away provides excellent material for the labour agitator 
or irresponsible politician. 
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Then again the racialist attitudes of some of these visitors 
run counter to the ideals of political and social equality that the 
colonial administration and the Jamaican government have 
fostered over the past decade, and thus do little to ease racial 
tension. 

Emigration as a solution to the problem of over-population 
has been given much attention in recent years. On the edge of 
the Caribbean lie the two British colonies of Honduras and 
Guiana, both with large empty interiors. 

Recently a commission under Sir Geoffrey Evans studied the 
whole problem and envisaged the emigration of twenty-five 
thousand of the population from the overcrowded islands to these 
territories over a ten-year period. Unfortunately this figure, 
the highest considered feasible, would hardly touch the fringe of 
Jamaica’s population problem — let alone that of the other 
islands. 

Furthermore, neither British Honduras nor British Guiana 
are very enthusiastic about accepting the immigrants. Quite 
apart from the friction that exists between the various Caribbean 
communities, the two receiving countries argue, and not without 
justice, that the Jamaican or Barbadan immigrant is unlikely to 
possess the rugged temperament required to pioneer in the 
forests of Honduras or the still largely unexplored interior of 
Guiana. The island of Trinidad with its oil industry does take 
some immigrants from the other West Indies but hardly enough 
to make any difference. 

An examination of the economy of British Guiana might help 
to clarify some of the difficulties attendant on planning immigra- 
tion in the region and some of the general political implications. 
Recent political events in that territory, culminating in the sus- 
pension of the constitution and the arrest of government leaders, 
has tended to obscure one interesting fact. Economically speak- 
ing British Guiana was among the more fortunate of Britain’s 
Caribbean possessions. 

In a report on the colony’s economy published by the World 
Bank in August of this year,1 the Bank found that the real in- 
come per capita of the population had increased by 19 per cent. 
over the past ten years and compared favourably with that of 
Mexico and the Dominican Republic. Furthermore, gross invest- 
ment in recent years had been running at a rate of over 20 
per cent. of the national income. This investment was largely 





1. The Economic Development of British Guiana. International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D.C. August, 1953. 
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carried out by a private enterprise (mainly of external origin), 
which had been attracted by the colony’s position in the Com- 
monwealth and its financial stability. Concomitant with this 
rise in real wages there had been a sharp fall in the death rate 
due principally to the eradication of malaria. In this case, how- 
ever, the subsequent rise in the population is unlikely to make 
itself felt in the employment market until the early 1960’s. 

Thus, when the Peoples’ Progressive Party came to power in 
April of this year they took over a colony with a rising standard 
of living, improving social services, and a manageable population 
problem. 

True, there were problems. British Guiana is no Garden of 
Eden. On the narrow over-crowded coastal strip where most of 
the territory’s inhabitants live there is plenty of poverty and 
bad housing. The population, of East Indian and African stock, 
still work on the sugar estates, in the rice paddies and in timber 
operations in the forests for wages that by North American 
standards would be regarded as pitiful. But it is essential to 
remember that in the past decade conditions have been getting 
better and that by Caribbean standards the inhabitants of British 
Guiana are fortunate. 

Behind the coastal strip, sloping gradually upwards towards 
a remote inland plateau, lies a huge tract of thick hilly equatorial 
forest, a forest which covers 85 per cent. of the colony’s 
area. Beyond this in the remote hinterland are the savannahs 
of the Rupununi and Kanuku Mountains. Some cattle ranching 
takes place on this plateau but difficulties of communication make 
these operations marginal from the point of view of profit. In 
assessing the colony’s assets the World Bank was not optimistic 
over the future agricultural development of this region. The 
limited soil surveys undertaken here indicate that the soil is poor 
and the costs of roads and railways necessary to bring the 
products to market would be prohibitive. These factors limit 
emigration prospects. There is little industrial development in 
British Guiana except that connected with processing primary 
products. 

In the field of minerals the picture is more cheerful. Apart 
from some gold and diamonds, British Guiana provides one-fifth 
of the world’s production of bauxite. The chief company in- 
volved is a subsidiary of the Aluminum Company of Canada. 
Exports of bauxite in 1952 totalled in value twenty-two million 
British West Indian dollars (one B.W.I. dollar equals 57 U.S. 
cents). 
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Bauxite exports accounted for 30 per cent. of the colony’s 
exports in that year and provided 18.2 per cent. of the govern- 
ment’s total revenue and 9 per cent. of the colony’s national 
income. It has become fashionable today, when a territory — 
and particularly a territory still under colonial control — has a 
low standard of living, either to blame the colonial power or to 
find a scapegoat among the larger external investors. 

But in the case of British Guiana this is unjust. In the 
words of the chairman of one of the larger British firms with 
sugar interests in British Guiana; J. M. Campbell of Brooker 
Bros., McConnell and Co., “British Guiana is a most imperfect 
place. But its imperfections are of nature — not Britain or 
bauxite or Bookers, who are doing their best in formidably diffi- 
cult physical economic conditions. . . . Owing to its physical 
uniqueness there can be no alternative in British Guiana to 
large-scale planned agriculture. Destroy confidence, drive out 
capital and skills and you have nothing but swamps and starva- 
tion.” 

While the fog of political controversy still hangs over recent 
events in British Guiana several points seem clear. The Peoples’ 
Progressive Party, whether Moscow-dominated or not, spent 
more time fomenting strikes for political ends and organizing 
political demonstrations than they did in attending to their ad- 
ministrative duties. Their regime had a disastrous effect on the 
colony’s economy. During the period since April when the new 
constitution came into effect, several major firms pulled out of 
the country. Unemployment increased sharply in the building 
trades due to reluctance to start new construction, and deposits 
from the Savings Bank totalling one million three hundred 
thousand dollars (B.W.I.) were withdrawn out of total deposists 
of about sixteen million dollars (B.W.I.).1. From these facts it 
can be deduced that even under relatively favourable economic 
conditions tensions do exist that unscrupulous political leaders can 
manipulate against the external investor, who, paradoxically, is 
one of the developing economy’s greatest needs. 

It may be that the emphasis in colonial educational plans is 
wrong because it produces too many lawyers and not enough 
engineers or agricultural experts. In a recent study of com- 
munism, an eminent British historian has pointed out that 
communism has grown wherever universities outstrip primary 





1. See British Government White Paper Cmd. 8980 of 1953. H.M. 
Stationery Office, London. 
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education; producing highly trained men at the top, no solid 
foundation of mass literacy at the bottom.? 

If this is so, it poses a problem for all who are interested in 
raising living standards in under-developed territories. Higher 
education and industrialization are necessary but they provide 
ideal conditions in such territories for the growth of communism. 

In most of the British Caribbean area the relatively favour- 
able conditions that were present in British Guiana are absent, 
and potentially the situation is fraught with even more danger 
than that averted by the British Government’s recent action. 

This brings us back to the crux of the problem, of population 
increasing more rapidly than economic resources. I have tried 
to show that emigration, increased primary production, tourism 
and the limited industrialization that is feasible, provide only a 
partial solution to the problem. Now it may be useful to look 
at the other side of the ledger, at the demographic trend itself. 

In the British West Indies there exists an almost pathological 
pride in procreation. It is estimated that between 60 and 90 per 
cent. of children are born out of wedlock, and it is not unusual 
for boys in their ’teens to boast of five and six children by dif- 
ferent women. 

The social evils that follow — disease, juvenile crime, and 
moral disintegration — are recognized by the governments of 
the various islands and by church and social workers. Efforts 
are being made to raise the status of women and to encourage 
higher standards of sexual morality. If these are successful they 
will probably slow down the population increase but obviously 
this will be a long uphill task. On the other hand, measures to 
provide knowledge of birth control techniques are opposed by 
many sincere and enlightened men on religious grounds. 

In Jamaica, poiitical leaders of all parties tend to sidestep the 
problem of population. While the antics of the present prime 
minister and his cabinet make it difficult to escape the conclusion 
that in the absence of bread it is necessary to provide circuses, 
even the more thoughtful opposition leader shies away from the 
political implications of the populaticn issue. 

But unless the issue is faced squarely — and in the near 
future — Canadians and North Americans will wake up one 
morning to find the grim events they read about in Asia and 
Africa, the riots, the famines and the communist insurrections, 
erupting on their Caribbean doorstep. 





2. Seton-Watson, Hugh, The Pattern of Communist Revolution, 
Methuen, London, 1953. 


INDIA AND AFRICA 
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stood out dramatically. I found throughout the nine weeks 

that I was travelling in East Africa that there were con- 
stant letters in the East African Standard under the title of this 
article. The references of Mr. Nehru to Africa and the activities 
of his able but not overly tactful Commissioner in East Africa 
have raised the wrath of the European settlers. A by-product of 
Mau Mau has been the sharpening of racial feelings between all 
the races of this troubled area. Not only do the settlers assert 
that Indian have sold arms to the Kikuyu but also such fantastic 
stories are current as that Mr. Nehru applied to Mr. Trygve Lie 
when Secretary-General of the United Nations for “the Mandate” 
for Tanganyika—this I was asked to believe in all seriousness 
by a prominent European leader who was offended by my com- 
ment: “that’s a good story!” 

Only a few weeks earlier in India I had found an equally 
ignorant prejudice against the British position in Africa. In 
the bursting of the bonds of imperialism, in the new found joys 
of independence, ‘‘freedom” is the sole prescription. The com- 
plexities of East African plural societies were unknown. In- 
credulous surprise was the chief reaction to the information 
that in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia it was the Africans 
who were asking for Colonial Office rule to be maintained. 

This mutual interest and questioning of a person such as 
myself travelling between the two areas does indicate the aware- 
ness that the areas are linked, despite all that the Europeans 
in East Africa may wish to the contrary. In Kenya the anti- 
Indian feeling appears at present as strong as it was in the 
1920’s. As a result the Indians are left to meditate—as I heard 
one of their politicians do in addressing his people—on “fear,” 
fear for their jobs from which they are being squeezed by the 
African on one side and the European on the other, for their 
position in a country where they have only questionable citizen- 
ship rights, for adverse immigration rulings, in fact for their 


Ts comparisons and contrasts between India and Africa 
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whole future in East Africa. Africa, and particularly British- 
controlled portions of East Africa, is tue testing ground of race- 
relations and possibly of the Commonwealth itself. 

The patterns of solution vary in each of the three territories: 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. While in both Tanganyika and 
Uganda there is fear of Mau Mau spreading across the border, 
yet in these territories there is a possibility of a solution, which, 
in Kenya, is dependent on a prior solution of the troubles of one 
tribe, itself only a fifth of the African population of the colony. 

When the tragedy of the Kikuyu is examined the striking 
problem is not of land—that is a common-place in Africa—but 
the trouble coming from this one tribe which, the anthropologist’s 
report, is most fragmented, with little sense of tribal cohesion. 
If in Asia the hammering of imperialism produced nations, in 
Africa the hammering of “Europe” has produced “tribes.” In 
the south in the nineteenth century the classic case was the 
organisation of the Basuto by Moshesh; now Jomo Kenyatta has 
among the Kikuyu attained the position of the man beyond dis- 
cussion, of a “charismatic leader,” perhaps of the Kikuyu’s first 
“chief.” He has done this by personifying all the desires of 
the frustrated Kikuyu: he was the “black settler,” drinking like 
the European, living and entertaining in Kikuyuland on “an 
estate,” writing books glorifying the customs of his people. In 
his independent schools he provided the education for which 
the Kikuyu thirst. Hence spring the parodies of Christian 
hymns addressed to Jomo. 

Yet the Kikuyu are not untypical in their development of 
tribal consciousness. On the slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro the no 
less able Chagga have recently elected a first paramount chief. 
While he is called Marealle ‘the second’ and a tribal myth is 
being built up of a long history of tribal union, the records, both 
German and British, give it no support. The Chagga, in fact, 
are a tribe who have, like the Basuto, coalesced round a mountain 
and attained a self-consciousness in the common cultivation of 
arabica coffee, sold through their own Kilimanjaro Native Co- 
operative Union which distributed £1,250,000 last year to the 
African growers. This is an astonishing story of fruitful develop- 
ment by people and administration together over the past thirty 
years, in which the frustrations that have bedevilled the Kikuyu 
have been avoided. 
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Here, as elsewhere in East Africa, economic man has emerged 
through the encouragement of a peasant-grown cash crop. The 
resultant social changes are without parailel in India where the 
peasant grows his immemmorial crops; in Africa almost every 
crop has been introduced by a succession of invaders from the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century onwards. 

The administrative contrast is no less striking. In India 
the British imposed a governmental grid which ignored the 
languages of the peoples. Congress, which agitated for lin- 
guistic provinces finds in office that there are other and more 
pressing problems. Yet concession has been made to the 
Telugus: on October 1, 1953, an Andhra state came into being. 
As a result the whole state-structure, in particular of South 
India, has been called in question. While it is not likely that 
India will break up, the re-forming of India will necessarily slow 
the tempo of constructive work. In East Africa the districts 
have been built up around tribes: in local government in Tan- 
ganyika one meets the Chagga or the Bahaya Council, in Uganda 
the Bunyoro or the Bugishu African Local Government; in 
Kenya, if the names do not reveal the tribal structure of the 
organisation, yet the districts are no less tribal in base. The 
administration—perhaps as part of a necessary first step with 
fragmented Bantu peoples—has, often consciously and deliber- 
ately encouraged tribal loyalties. Now, the difficulty is to pass 
beyond, to create a national spirit. 

The passage from India and Ceylon with established govern- 
ments and loyalties to Africa is strange to an East Africa where, 
except perhaps among the few Europeans of Kenya, the ter- 
ritorial names are meaningless. Beyond the district nothing 
counts. Provincial councils have failed in Uganda and are to 
be abolished. In Arusha or Bukoba, Dar-es-Salaam is only a far 
away town in a different geographical region of Africa, for 
‘Tanganyika’ is not even a geographical expression. The African 
political bodies, the Uganda National Congress and the now pro- 
scribed Kenya African Union suffer from dominance in each by 
one tribe, the Baganda and the Kikuyu respectively. As long 
as Baganda political life is expressed through their Lukiko and 
not through the Uganda Legislative Council, and Luganda con- 
tinues to be the sole language of the Protectorate’s popular news- 
papers, a national sense cannot grow. Moreover, in Uganda, 
as elsewhere, the divisive factors remain: racial and linguistic 
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between Bantu and non-Bantu, political jealousy by the others of 
the favoured and advanced Baganda who even control the ‘lost 
counties’ of Buyoro. Yet, according to the Wallis report in 
February last, the solution in Uganda with an African popula- 
tion of just over five million, can hardly be federation of some 
twenty units, which is what the people seem to envisage in stress- 
ing the nature of their own particular tribal local governments. 

In Uganda most progress is being made. Entering it from 
Kenya is like entering a well run native state of pre-independence 
India: as in Mysore, there is an air of prosperity and the roads 
are comparatively good. One senses the absence of the political 
pressures of “British Africa,” as of old one did in leaving 
“British India.” There is still, despite the present energetic 
Governor, something of the ‘complacency and vague benevolence 
which ambles along,” as the visiting Civil Secretary from the 
Sudan, Sir Douglas Newbold, expressed it in 1944. In the 
Legislative Council changes announced for January 1, 1954, and 
in the proposed implementation of the Wallis report, the Governor 
is seeking to keep ahead of possible political demands. 

Yet one must ask if he is not attempting the presently im- 
possible. Where are the individuals to run these local and 
central governments? Again the contrast with India and Ceylon 
points the moral. There British rule produced middle-classes to 
whom government could be handed over; in East Africa, only 
this year will the first students sit for full degrees from London 
University. In India to-day responsible people close to the 
Indian Government are prepared to admit the scarcity of trained 
people on the ground, how rapid promotion has had to be, and 
how they would have been pleased—had political considerations 
in 1947 permitted—to have kept numbers of British I.C.S. men. 
In East Africa only now is the first generation of trained men 
beginning to emerge. Governments and the British Council are 
assisting in sending officials of local governments to England for 
six months for instructional visits; this is often the limit of 
specialised training for positions which in England would require 
the degrees and technical qualifications of a county clerk or 
treasurer. The wonder is not that defalcations occur by these 
often under-paid officials but that the job is performed at all and 
as well as it frequently is. 

Perhaps more depressing in the emergence of educated leader- 
ship is the lack of information. The nascent middle-class of 
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India was served by a press second to none in the balance of its 
reporting and the sanity of its comments. In India the com- 
plaint is made that the result of the British connection has been 
to produce a déraciné educated group that is more interested in 
reading about world-affairs than about India itself. At least 
this press has equipped India to play its important role in the 
world today. In East Africa the strange beliefs that Mr. Nehru 
is either a communist or an imperialist are possible because the 
press gives no information otherwise. The Nairobi Hast African 
Standard and its subsidiary the Tanganyika Standard have as 
little news as had the British wartime cheap dailies. while the 
Uganda Herald in any case appears only three times a week with 
little more than the despatches from one press agency. Only 
the recent developments in the policy of the Kenya Weekly News 
indicate that the Europeans may acquire thoughtful leadership 
by the press. 

Apart from their strange world-view, the European settlers 
lived, before Mau Mau, in an almost eighteenth century atmos- 
phere, unaware of the rapidity with which Africa is changing 
around them. They have yet to learn that paternalism is not 
enough. 

In some respects the most extraordinary developments are 
taking place in the Nyanza province of Kenya. There may be 
seen a nomadic cattle-grazing people, the Kipsigis, who have been 
settled since the war. Enclosure has taken place: Mauritius 
thorn hedges hold the cattle in paddocks. An even more dramatic 
change has taken place than the ending of nakedness in the past 
fifty years; here, in the past ten years, the whole face of the 
countryside has changed from open African scrub to English 
hedged farmsteads. 

Such transformations, encouraged by the administration, 
have sometimes been effected without consideration of the social 
consequences or of the involved question of land-tenure rights. 
Too often one meets administrators urging, for the sake of good 
farming, the necessities of primogeniture to end land-fragmenta- 
tion but without their having an answer to the problem of the 
landless labourer. India is seeking to avoid the horrors of an in- 
dustrial revolution by developing cottage industries. Rarely in 
East Africa has thought reached that stage. 

Still more, good farming would seem to demand greater 
security of tenure than the present customary rights yield. 
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Africans who are earning £400 to £500 a year by growing fruit 
and vegetables for the Nairobi market, or who are depending 
upon coffee and cotton grown for the cash of world-markets are 
not willing to share the land they have built up with a member 
of the family who returns from working in a town or on a 
European estate. The emergency has illustrated the position. 
The Kikuyu, as an advanced tribe, have, like some others, be- 
gun to buy and sell land. Returning Kikuyu, forced off the 
European farms, had sometimes no alternative but to join the 
gangs in the Aberdares for they were now landless, without 
a home or a stake in the reserve. In some areas a demand for 
registration of title is beginning, even though the request takes 
the strange form (presented, for example by one African District 
Council to the Royal Commission presently investigating the 
land problems of East Africa) of asking for ‘“‘valuation of land 
to enable the farmer to have security for loans,” and for a land 
survey “so that it can be divided into economic units.” Here 
is, indeed a nerve-centre for the administration: there have been 
too many cases where a projected land-survey has produced 
threats of riots, or non-co-operation. Yet law must keep pace 
with the changes of social system and custom. 

Basically in this as in much else it is a case of timorous ad- 
ministration. In Kenya, the administration has been under con- 
stant pressure for economy from the settlers; now they are reap- 
ing as they have sown for it is the settler who is complaining that 
Kikuyuland was not “closely administered.” In Tanganyika the 
pressure comes from the United Nations and world-opinion: 
“if only,” I heard it said, “there was a ring fence we could do 
things as in Uganda.” But in Uganda the pace of change is 
such that some in the Secretariat itself talk of a transfer of 
power in ten to fifteen years. The days of British rule may be 
numbered but not, we may hope, in these terms. A re-exam- 
ination of the essential conditions for a transfer of power would 
show that East Africa is not ready for self-government; there 
is not even the prime prerequisite of numbers of personnel to 
whom tio hand over power. 

However East Africa is changing so fast that prophecy of 
either weal or woe would be out of place. Unlike Asia it has no 
past to which to look back and, therefore, no past to hold it back. 
It has no literature, no culture and only folk-memories which are 
in danger of disappearing as the young man become literate in- 
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stead of memorising their lineage-histories. As there is no 
cultural resistance to change one is tempted to think that Africa 
may well outstrip Asia in progress and Westernisation—not that 
these two terms are synonomous. Here is no multiplicity of 
scripts, one for each language; no higher religion with food- 
regulations to hinder diet-improvements—a taboo against egg- 
eating, for example, disappears faster when it is not rooted in 
Hindu ahimsa. As the African buys his bicycle and his sauce- 
pan-radio his standard of living is rising faster than that of 
the Indian peasant; he is putting himself in touch with new 
worlds in a way unknown to villagers whose horizon is limited by 
the distance a bullock-cart may travel along dusty roads. The 
African’s poverty is not such that he burns cow-dung for fuel, 
nor, except in certain areas, is the population pressure compar- 
able with India’s. 

There are occasions in East Africa when one feels that there 
is time in which its problems may be solved. This depends on an 
increase of political sagacity all round: a realisation by the 
European settlers that certain expressions are political dynamite, 
that in a plural society the political leadership they seek demands 
a tact they do not possess; an acknowledgment by Africans that 
their best hope for the future lies in the partnership of a plural 
society. Instead the danger remains to which Mau Mau has 
given illustration: Africa may follow Asia in rejecting the West 
but, because Africa has nothing on which she can build, the result 
can only be a relapse into the anarchy and blood of the Dark 


Continent. 








THE RE-DISCOVERY OF AFRICA 
Notes on Some Recent Books 
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N his highly informative little book, Mau Mau and the Kikuyu, 
| L. S. B. Leakey describes how the British arriving in Kenya 
fifty years ago appropriated the best available land for Euro- 
pean settlement without knowing or bothering to learn whose 
land it was or how it was held. It does not matter much 
now whether this was, as Leakey suggests, an error made in 
innocent good faith, or an example of the ruthless indifference 
characteristic of the time and place. The important point is that 
this was the act, rooted in ignorance, which led through all its 
concentric consequences to the ultimate emergence of Mau Mau 
and the transformation of Kenya into a land of fear and violence 
where all Europeans must live in what looks like a permanent 
state of siege. 

This is, in essence, the unfolding story of much of Africa. 
The white man found in his superior power the sufficient sanction 
for all his acts. He rarely—and never adequately—concerned 
himself with the effect of his acts on the Africans among whom 
he came. Now the white man’s power is evaporating. The 
African, in varying ways, is beginning to reassert himself, and 
in the fact of this reassertion, the white man is overcome with 
a desperate helplessness. If, like the whites of South Africa or 
the settlers of Kenya, he is beyond all capacity to understand his 
plight, he reacts with fear and fanaticism and is hopelessly 
trying to maintain his supremacy by main force. If his instinct 
for self-preservation is still informed by some measure of in- 
telligence, he is trying to face the fact that the African, as 
Vernon Bartlett puts it, in Struggle for Africa, is bound to 
achieve “at least equality with the European and probably 
dominate over him.” This European is asking himself if he can 
avert a holocaust by trying to “become the partner of the 
African,” and if so, how this is to be done. 

It is this emergent situation, especially as exemplified in the 
different and differing parts of British Africa and the Union of 
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South Africa, which has brought on a veritable spate of books 
in the last few years, books by worried travellers and journalists, 
by local European observers and participants. It is, for the most 
part, a literature of intense anxiety, of groping in new and un- 
familiar spheres of inquiry, or at least with new and seemingly 
insoluble dilemmas. This is what marks these books off from 
the great bulk of past literature about Africa. We have had in 
these last five decades a sizeable output of work by a handful 
of scholars and scientists and a larger school of hunters and 
adventurers, administrators and historians. But it has only 
now become painfully apparent that very little of all this liter- 
ature helps the European to cope with the problems he now faces, 
for most of it reflects attitudes and preoccupations which are 
either now irrelevant or have been outlived by events. Africa 
has to be re-discovered and this means primarily re-discovering 
the African and digesting the fact that the real “darkness” in 
Africa lies not so much in the remotenesses of the continent or 
the backwardness of its peoples as in the minds of the Europeans 
who have tried to establish themselves as the master race. 
Buried in the work of some anthropologists is some explor- 
ation—and appreciation—of the values and human product of 
the different African societies. Leakey’s little book is a sum- 
mary of a larger work based on a lifetime of intimate knowledge 
and study of the Kikuyus of Kenya and attempts to apply this 
knowledge to the crises of the present. But Leakey’s effort 
only serves to underline how little has been done to examine 
and understand the dynamic consequences of the impact of 
Western power on the peoples of Africa. The anthropologist’s 
characteristic tendency to idealize primitive society is not always 
helpful, but Leakey shows us plainly enough that primitive 
though he might have been as an economic man, the Kikuyu had 
standards and values that easily withstand comparison with 
those of the European. For the African, subjection to the 
European brought a disruption and a debasement for which he, 
as well as the European, must pay a heavy price. The reader 
of Leakey’s book will gain new insights into the background of 
the violence that has erupted in Kenya. But it is to be hoped 
that he would also see in it a sobering correction of the vulgar 
European view that the African is a child-like creature, a savage 
who scarcely belongs in human society. He may also see, if he 
looks deeply enough, that the African who strikes terror today 
to the heart of the European, is as much a product of the en- 
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croaching “civilization” of the West as he is of his own past 
and his own environment. 

This is aptly enough illustrated by a book that covers the 
same ground as Leakey does but with the transforming differ- 
ence that it is written by an African, a Kikuyu, who studied 
anthropology under Malinowski in London nearly twenty years 
ago, wrote this acutely detailed description of his own people, 
and went back to his country to wrestle in his own way with the 
African’s problem of reassertion of self, of dignity, of well- 
being against the European’s blind denial to him of these es- 
sentials of life. The Europeans, he wrote, have robbed the 
Kikuyu 

“of the material foundations of his culture and reduced him 

to a state of serfdom incompatible with human happiness. The 
African is conditioned, by the cultural and social institutions of 
centuries, to a freedom of which Europe has little conception and 
it is not in his nature to accept serfdom forever. He realizes he 
must fight unceasingly for his own complete emancipation, for 
without this he is doomed to remain the prey of rival imperialisms 
which in every successive year will drive their fangs more deeply 
into his vitality and strength.” 


The author of these words, published in 1938, was Jomo 
Kenyatta. 
In his preface to Facing Mount Kenya, Kenyatta wrote: 


“IT am well aware that I could not do justice to the subject with- 
out offending those ‘professional friends of the African’ who are 
prepared to maintain their friendship for eternity, provided only 
that the African will continue to play the part of an ignorant 
savage so that they can monopolize the office of interpreting his 
mind and speaking for him . . . But the African is not blind. 
He can recognize these pretenders to philanthropy, and in various 
parts of the continent he is waking up to the realization that a 
running river cannot be dammed forever without breaking its 
bounds. His power of expression has been hampered, but it is 
breaking through, and will very soon sweep away the patronage 
and repression which surround him.” 


Kenyatta’s words must have grated on the ears of well- 
intentioned Europeans when he wrote them and in the years 
since he has added to his reputation for being harshly uncom- 
promising. Yet the fact is that in those years he tried, fruit- 
lessly, to advance his people’s cause by the peaceful paths of 
petition and political action. Last year Kenyatta was convicted 
of “managing” the Mau Mau revolt. It is not easy for the ob- 
server at a distance to know whether to accept the court’s find- 
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ing as fact or to understand it as an expression of the magnified 
anxieties and passions of the beleaguered Europeans of Kenya. 
In either case it remains true that the “pretenders to philan- 
thropy” have largely failed to prove themselves not guilty of 
Kenyatta’s indictment. The best-meaning Europeans in East 
and South Africa still conceive themselves as doing things for 
Africans and never with Africans and this, a thoughtful and 
moderate African leader has said, has driven a wedge between 
them and the Africans every bit as wide as that between the 
blacks and the white supremacy fanatics of the Union and 
Kenya. 

It is, in any case, a strikingly suggestive fact that Ken- 
yatta’s fifteen-year-old thesis in anthropology is the only book 
by an African among the many books on Africa currently ap- 
pearing. Very few such books by Africans have as yet come 
to light, although there must be many in the making. The 
revolutionary changes in the Gold Coast—where the absence of 
a settled white minority has made it possible for the British to 
yield sweeping concessions to strong Nationalist pressure—are 
described in The Gold Coast Revolution not by a Gold Coast 
writer but by George Padmore, a native of Trinidad who has 
written extensively about Africa for many years. African ver- 
sions and viewpoints of events like the Mau Mau outbreaks, the 
civil disobedience campaign in South Africa, the African oppos- 
ition to Federation in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, still come 
to us second-hand and dimly, suggested or reflected by writers 
who all too often show signs of belonging in the category re- 
jected by Kenyatta as “pretenders to philanthropy.” 

There is, in fact, astonishingly little in the books at hand 
of direct reporting of African points of view in their various 
settings. Last year a small shelf of books appeared about the 
growing crisis in the Union of South Africa. The best of them 
was The Peoples and Policies of South Africa by Leo Marquard. 
Marquard is a white liberal who has devoted his life to the 
effort to achieve more reasonable relations between the races 
in the Union and his review of the record is sober, factual, and 
depressing. But it contains little about the Africans themselves. 
E. S. Sachs, the South African trade union leader who was re- 
cently a victim of Malanist repression and now lives in exile, 
wrote a passionate tract in The Choice Before South Africa, and 
John Hatch, an English scholar wrote a meticulous account of 
two journeys of inquiry in which he dissects with great patience 
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and skill the problems and attitudes of South Africa whites (The 
Dilemma of South Africa). Basil Davidson, the British journal- 
ist who has more recently emerged as a champion of Communist 
China, published his Report on Southern Africa. These books 
all tell, with varying effectiveness, the story of the white man’s 
myopia in the Union of South Africa and they all suggest that 
what the white man is doing there is destroying himself. Much 
material to support this thesis will be found extensively tabu- 
lated in the Handbook on Race Relations in South Africa which 
was issued in 1949 and in briefer form but covering the more 
recent years, in the newly-issued Report of the United Nations 
Commission on Race Conflict in South Africa. 

But the reader who seeks a closer and more intimate portrait 
of the African in his various settings, the principal actor in this 
tragedy, will look largely in vain through most of these many 
pages. Whether the obstacles are externally imposed or are 
internal with these observers and writers, the fact is that the 
Africans remain for most of them most of the time a faceless 
mass. This remains true not only for the writers of books but 
for the writers of news dispatches, at least of those available 
in the United States. In the past year two able correspondents 
of The New York Times visited South Africa. Both wrote dis- 
cerningly of the dilemmas and conflicts of the white communities. 
Both managed to avoid any direct contact with the African 
leadership, even in the midst of the impressive civil disobedience 
movement then in progress. One hopes that John Gunther, now 
‘insiding’ Africa will do better in the course of his journey. 

If deeper African insights are missing from the work of these 
observers, it has to be said that it is also quite absent from other 
available forms of literature. The characteristic novel set in 
Africa is still cut from the old patterns of adventure in an exotic 
setting. There is still a large literature of contemplation, 
emotion, or experience as viewed through the sights of a rifle 
or of a camera, with the scene itself, mountain, veldt, or jungle, 
or an animal in the foreground. The vast human complex of 
Africa has not yet commanded the successful attention of any 
Western novelist. This past year we have had Alan Paton’s 
second work, Too Late the Phalarope in which he preoccupies 
himself with the tragic plight of the Afrikaner. Man’s self- 
destroying blindness is a fit theme for a novel, a greater theme, 
indeed, than Paton could conquer in his awkwardly-told tale of 
how a young Afrikaner brought about his family’s destruction 
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by yielding to the temptation to lie down with a black prostitute. 
The untold and untouched story of the white rape of black 
humanity in South Africa stares out at one too fixedly from be- 
hind Paton’s tepid pages. One waits still for the novel that 
has to be written and that Paton perhaps cannot write. 

Until African books by Africans about Africans begin to ap- 
pear, we will keep on getting books by Europeans that are prim- 
arily about Europeans and this does not help us very much be- 
cause whether we like it or not the important and interesting 
person in Africa today is no longer the European but the African. 
It may even be questioned whether the European can, any longer, 
make any useful sense out of his African story, and it is quite 
possible that the African will write his story in action before he 
sets it down in words. In that event we will have to learn the 
decisive things about Africa today in the hard way. Vernon 
Bartlett concludes his African report with a warning to Europeans 
to change their outlook about Africans. “An attitude of patriar- 
chal superiority (is) both absurd and dangerous,” he writes. 
Unfortunately his book, which tells us very little directly about 
Africans, is speckled with patriarchally superior comments about 
them. Thought through, this suggests the real depth and extent 
of the white man’s plight in Africa and the reason why one has 
a right to doubt that on his present course he can extricate 
himself from it. 
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THE WorLD AND THE West. By Arnold J. Toynbee. The 
B.B.C. Reith Lectures for 1952. 1953. (London; Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. viii, 99pp. $2.00) 


These six lectures, Mr. Toynbee tells us in his preface, are 
drawn from one of the topics dealt with in the last four volumes 
of his Study of History, now in the press. They discuss Russia, 
Islam, India, the Far East in relation to ‘“‘the West,” including a 
chapter on “The Psychology of Encounters” and a concluding one 
on “The World and the Greeks and Romans.” 

It is difficult to review lectures which are in themselves highly 
synoptic. The general theme is simple and familiar: “the West” 
has been aggressive for the last four and a half centuries and has 
made itself highly unpopular with the peoples against whom its 
aggressions have been directed. This theme is supported by 
historical illustration. 

No one would attempt to deny that, during the period re- 
ferred to, many parts of the world have felt the effects of the 
expansive energies originating within what is usually and in a 
loose manner referred to as “Europe” and that these expansive 
energies have often taken unpleasant forms. The intruder and 
conqueror may normally expect to be disliked and hated by those 
among whom he comes. Aggression almost necessarily provokes 
counter-attack in which the weapons of the aggressor are borrow- 
ed and turned against him (using the word weapons in a wide 
sense to mean all the devices, physical, moral and cultural, which 
one group normally unlooses upon another in the process of 
domination). Some weapons prove more effective than others: 
of these, techniques are the chief and they usually prove the 
Trojan’s horse which carries in with it the whole destructive 
range of the civilization against which defence is sought. These 
and others of the sort are the obvious type of generalization 
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which may well be put before a popular radio audience. And 
presumably English-speaking audiences still need to be reminded 
of their sins in this matter of domination (even though we have 
probably overdone of late this business of afflicting our con- 
sciences). 

Mr. Toynbee’s “West” seems a flexible term. What is “the 
West”? Vienna is of “the West” (p. 19), but Czecho-Slovakia 
is not, at least in its non-German areas (p. 74). Poland seems 
to be “West” on pp. 19 and 21, but not on p. 74. “Russia” which 
is apparently viewed as having been a historical entity ever 
since Christianity penetrated that part of Europe from Constan- 
tinople, is definitely not “the West” (except when Mr. Toynbee 
makes it so, as he does on p. 20): Mr. Toynbee’s first lecture 
devotes much space to showing the antagonisms between Russia 
and “the West” and the cultural ‘lag’ between them. But he 
says nothing of the innumerable interconnections, especially since 
the 18th century, which make it just as plausible to say that 
Russia is of “the West.” 

Mr. Toynbee’s pages bristle with his usual alarming eru- 
dition. The ordinary working historian will not be impressed, 
for much of the historical buttressing will appear to him to be 
made of rather defective masonry. For example, on p. 13, 
speaking about the kind of Europe to which Peter the Great 
came for instruction, Mr. Toynbee says, referring to the period 
following the religious wars, “the Western world, whose appren- 
tice Russia became in Peter’s day, was thus an irreligious 
world.” It is submitted that this word “irreligious” gives a 
false impression. To use the word “irreligious” of “the We:tern 
World” of the early 18th century is distinctly to convey a half- 
truth. Everyone will admit that religious temperatures had by 
that time declined, but to make a sweeping generalization and 
say that “the West” was “‘irreligious” is not good history. 

If there were space (which would imply another set of 
lectures) similar dubious generalizations or statements might 
also be debated: the book bristles with half-truths. It is un- 
fortunate when vast stores of miscellaneous information are 
joined, as they are in Mr. Toynbee’s case, to equally vast facility 
in generalization. C’est magnifique mais ce nest pas Vhistoire. 


Queen’s University A. R. M. LOWER 


CANADA: NATION ON THE MARCH. By Lester B. Pearson et all. 
1953. (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. xii, 212pp. $3.50) 


This collection of twenty essays is avowedly a piece of higher 
public relations, as conceived by Canadian and American big 
business, and is described as “a record of what was said” during 
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a series of Tuesday lectures at the Town Hall, New York, March 
3 to April 7, 1953. In printed form they are described as 
“chapters” and emerge, four to fourteen pages long, accompanied 
(in a fairly consistent way) by some good illustrative material, 
including studio portraits of the lecturers. Naturally the con- 
tent is at least two-thirds economic, as might be expected in an 
emanation from what a Canadian poet has described as the joint- 
stock frontier. The general character of the economic matter 
is an unbalanced see-sawing between many assured, reassuring 
demonstrations of growth and power and occasional, worried 
appeals to the Americans not to abuse their greater strength. 
For once, the authors were all Canadians. 


The book may be thought of as a rather uneven progress re- 
port of sometimes high attainment. With two or three con- 
spicuous exceptions, the speakers practically ignore the ethnic 
divisions in Canadian society that Americans find especially in- 
teresting. In the light of current labour unrest, Mr. Patrick 
Conroy’s “Labour Relations” is strangely eirenic. Conventional 
description of a systematic, comprehensive sort often takes the 
place of penetrating explanation. Yet three-fifths of the essays 
are valuable current comment. W. A. Mackintosh adorns an 
economic geographer’s account of the people and their history 
with humour, wit, and freshness of appraisal. G. E. Hall pro- 
vides a good, comprehensive, and knowing estimate of scientific 
achievements with some neat examples of the relation between 
research and practice, e.g., as to the black fly. N. E. Tanner’s 
talk on petroleum development, illustrated from Alberta, is a 
beautiful bit of exposition. G. W. Trueman’s discussion of uni- 
versities and intellectual life seems designed for a Canadian 
rather than an American audience, but focusses tellingly enough 
on the necessary material support to serve for both. H. H. 
Wrong’s artistically-designed and admirably expressed distill- 
ation from twenty-five years’ experience is a refreshing illumin- 
ation of Canada-United States relations. Another taste than 
mine might substitute for these, or set beside them, a second 
group: L. B. Pearson on the international situation, a serious, 
thoughtful piece; Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair’s relaxed, common-sense 
explanation of social legislation; J. S. Duncan’s account of in- 
dustrial progress, with its shrewd selection of 1939 as the point 
of qualitative advance; R. M. Fowler’s substantial and forward- 
looking examination of pulp and paper; Jean Chauvin’s swift 
and assertive, but rapidly-dwindling declarations on the arts; 
Gratton O’Leary’s lively and provocative, if occasionally un- 
warrantably flippant, editorial on political philosophy; and C. D. 
Howe’s pungent (and political) comment on the economic future. 


New York, Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 
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SPRINGS OF CANADIAN POWER. A Chatham House Information 
Paper, published under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1953. (London; Toronto: Oxford. 
66pp. 75 cents) 


While written for a much wider audience, this little brochure 
could be read with profit by those Canadians still to be found 
who are imbued with the conviction that a country’s possibilities 
are limited largely by the productivity of the first few inches of 
its land surface; and that its culture must have its roots in 
behaviour patterns derived from the ways and processes of an 
agricultural society. 

The booklet attempts very successfully to give its readers 
an account of the developments, political, economic, and indus- 
trial, now taking place in Canada; and it is amazing how much 
information is contained within so few pages. This is a feat 
for which Mrs. O. K. S. Laugharne and her associates are to be 
congratulated. It is not easy to write intimately about a country 
with which the writer has no first hand acquaintance; and the 
author betrays this lack only by an occasional slip, such as when 
she refers to “British colonists along the Atlantic seaboard who 
later pushed inland”, and when she says that lakes Erie and 
Ontario are joined by Niagara Falls and Superior and Huron 
by Sault Ste. Marie. But this is unimportant in comparison 
with the adequate recognition of the part which the development 
of iron ore and other minerals, the discovery of immense oil 
and gas resources, the generation of electric power and the 
completion of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway will have 
upon Canada’s place among the nations of the world. 


Toronto D. M. LEBOURDAIS 


HIDDEN THREADS OF HISTORY—-WILSON THROUGH ROOSEVELT. 
By Louis B. Wehle. 1953. (New York; Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company. xix, 300pp. $4.50) 


This volume commences with a suggestive preface containing 
tne following assertion, “The real historian’s constant concern is 
with the thoughts that directed action and reaction through 
the chance interplay of focus.” This preface and the title of 
the book led the reviewer to anticipate a broadly philosophic 
study in historical causation. The narrative which follows is 
mainly concerned with the political activities and interest of the 
author. While of considerable significance the volume is more 
narrowly specific than was suggested in the preface. 
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Mr. Wehle, a native of Louisville, Kentucky and a graduate of 
Harvard, has had a long career as a lawyer and a public servant. 
His volume is chiefly of interest because of his long association 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt whom he originally met as a fellow 
journalist on the Harvard Crimson. He had periodic contacts 
with Roosevelt throughout the latter’s political career. It was 
at Roosevelt’s instigation that he served (abortively) as mediator 
in the controversy between the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the private power companies in the autumn of 1936. During 
1944-45 he was head of the mission to the Netherlands of the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

Mr. Wehle’s narrative indicates the importance of the part 
played in American politics by that indeterminate group, largely 
lawyers, who are neither civil servants nor politicians in the 
sense of candidates for elective office. They combine private 
enterprise with participation in public affairs. 

His reminiscences lead one to speculate as to his real im- 
portance in affecting the course of history. He has undoubtedly 
been an able and respected figure as is shown by the positions he 
has held. More difficult to estimate is the question of his in- 
fluence on Roosevelt to whom, from time to time, he offered 
advice. In some cases Roosevelt’s subsequent conduct was in 
accordance with Mr. Wehle’s advice. Yet it is impossible to 
tell whether his advice was ever a decisive factor in shaping 
toosevelt’s policy. 

The book contains many penetrating thumb-nail sketches 
of the leading political figures of his time including Samuel 
Gompers, Newton D. Baker, Carter Glass, Herbert Hoover, Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt and Wendell Willkie. Characteristically shrewd 
is his dictum on Wilson’s associate, Col. House: “ ... he 
pursued subtle methods that would involve the least risk to him- 
self if things went wrong, and a full measure of credit if they 
went right.” 

His impressions of Roosevelt are an interesting addition to 
the accumulating material supplied by Robert Sherwood, Frances 
Perkins, James Farley, et al. His attitude is one of searching 
criticism particularly in his final appraisal in Chapter XIX. 

Mr. Wehle’s section in regard to the struggle between the 
T.V.A. and the private power companies is of considerable sig- 
nificance. He suggests that there was a close connection between 
Roosevelt’s court-packing scheme in 1937 and the T.V.A. con- 
troversy. 

“Hidden Threads” constitutes a valuable supplement to the 
bibliography on American politics in the modern period. 


Bishop’s University, Lennozxville, P.Q. D. C. MASTERS 
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A History OF SOVIET RUSSIA: THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 
1917-1923. Volume III. By Edward Hallett Carr. 1953. 
(London; Toronto: MacMillan, ix, 614pp. $9.00) 


In this third volume Professor Carr presents a masterly 
survey of the international activity of the Soviet government 
and the Comintern from 1917 to 1923. The first volume des- 
cribed the collapse of the old empire and the emergence of the 
new totalitarian party-state; the second volume dealt with the 
economic order and this latest volume completes the first instal- 
ment—The Bolshevik Revolution—of the author’s ambitious 
History of Soviet Russia. Professor Carr has already clearly 
shown that he has the knowledge and industry to create a 
magnum opus which is assuredly going to become the most im- 
portant historical study of the U.S.S.R. in a Western European 
language. 

From the outset Professor Carr sets the main theme. We 
are shown the dual nature of Soviet governmental organization as 
the instigator of world revolution and as the ruler of a huge 
country now secured as the base of the revolution but inheriting 
certain traditional international aims from the former Czarist 
regime. In the first years the new revolutionary state was 
materially weak and was treated as an outcast by the comity of 
nations. Lenin had to face the dilemma whether intensively to 
pursue the goal of world revolution, or to accept the realities 
of need for temporary accommodation with bourgeois govern- 
ments. The protracted Brest Litovsk negotiations are described 
in terms of this conflict. In spite of stubborn opposition from 
his colleagues, notably from Trotsky and Stalin, Lenin’s views 
prevailed. He declared, in connection with the question of sign- 
ing the harsh treaty, “Stalin is wrong when he says it is possible 
not to sign. These conditions must be signed; if you do not 
sign them you will sign the death warrant of the Soviet power 
within three weeks.” This was one of the first major instances 
of the determination of the Bolshevik leaders to preserve and 
strengthen the base of the revolution; there is, however, no 
fundamental contrast between this determination and the pur- 
suit of the ultimate aim of world revolution which is to pave the 
way for the Soviet Republic of the world. It is from the strong 
secured base that the assault on other countries must proceed. 

In dealing with the attitude of the Soviet Government and 
the thesis of the Executive Committee of the Comintern concern- 
ing the 1921 Washington Conference on disarmament and Pacific 
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questions, Professor Carr explains that diplomatic necessities 
would be served for Russia by turning the edge of the congress 
against Japan. This move was an “element of calculation” and 
an unofficial delegation proceeded to Washington in order to fan 
American hostility to Japan. Of this mission Professor Carr 
comments “here, as elsewhere, the pursuit of world revolution 
was tempered by whatever expedients might be necessary in 
order to play off one capitalist power against another.” (p. 525) 
It is open to question whether the notorious Soviet policy of con- 
stant and maximum exacerbation of contradictions within the 
capitalist world runs counter to the pursuit of the ultimate ob- 
jective of world revolution. Soviet policy aims at a steady in- 
crease and strengthening of the base of the revolution with a 
corresponding decrease and weakening of countries outside the 
Soviet’s control or influence. In another place, Professor Carr 
more realistically describes the Soviet approach to China as “a 
careful blend of revolutionary appeal and hard-headed power 
politics” which he calls characteristic of Soviet policy elsewhere. 
All the stark cynicism and immorality of early Soviet conduct 
in relation to other countries is instanced time and time again 
throughout Professor Carr’s account. The Moscow Comintern 
imperiously dictates the injunction to obsequious Communist 
aspirant leaders of other nations to utilise the state institutions 
of bourgeois countries in order to undermine and destroy them. 
The diplomacy of the Soviet Government has little in common 
with the normal diplomacy of bourgeois states. Soviet diplomacy 
is engaged in a tireless endeavour to embroil the governments of 
countries outside the Soviet orbit in conflict and hostility and, 
of course, if possible, in actual war. Professor Carr’s authori- 
tative analysis of the first six years of Soviet conduct in inter- 
national affairs leaves the reader in no doubt about the deep- 
rooted convictions and ultimate objectives of Russian Commun- 
ism. 


The final volume of the trilogy is provided with a bibliography 
of the principal source materials and an index to the three 
volumes. There is also an explanatory list, though incomplete, 
of the numerous Russian abbreviations and happily the author 
has adopted a uniform systematic method of transliterating the 
frequent Russian references and this has been done with a mini- 
mum of misprints, a feature which is unfortunately not so ap- 
parent in Max Beloff’s Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. 


University of British Columbia. JAMES ST. CLAIR-SOBELL 
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VANGUARD OF NAZISM: THE FREE CORPS MOVEMENT IN POSTWAR 
GERMANY, 1918-1923. By Robert G. L. Waite. 1952. (To- 
ronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co. 344pp. $7.50) 


This book, in origin a Harvard doctoral dissertation, makes a 
valuable contribution to the post-1918 history of Germany. It 
presents as clear a picture as we are likely to get of the dark 
and confused story of the Free Corps Movement, amply sup- 
ported by quotation from memoirs of the Free Corps leaders 
or members, and well-written. No less important, it brings out 
the relation of the movement to the later Nazi revolution. 

Dr. Waite traces the rise of the movement as a product of 
the war and the defeat of 1918, with elements derived from the 
pre-war youth movement. Its various and largely independent 
units rose haphazardly, under their individual leaders such as 
Ehrhardt, in the confusion of 1918-19. Its outstanding adven- 
ture was probably the vain attempt to regain the East Baltic 
lands, but it found opportunity in crushing the leftist risings of 
1918-19 in Berlin and Munich. Herein it fought ostensibly for 
the new republican government of Ebert, but it had no loyalty 
to that government as was shown in its support of the Kapp 
Putsch of 1920 and elsewhere. In 1923, however, after a period 
of underground activity, it was again, or so its historians claimed, 
the defender of the Reich against separatism in the Ruhr and in 
Bavaria. This claim Dr. Waite denies, bringing out the irrespon- 
sible, almost anarchic, nature of the Free Corps’ activities, their 
brutality and “savage nihilism,’ accompanied by hundreds of 
murders, such as those of Erzberger and Rathenau. The Weimar 
government, or ministers such as Noske and Gessler, bore some 
responsibility for these activities, at times by positive support, 
in part by condoning or failing to punish their crimes. 

There is no doubt that the Free Corps made a substantial 
contribution to the rise and victory of Nazism. They (or some 
of them) used the Swastika badge as early as 1919; they derided 
democracy and adopted some of the mystique of the Fiiehrer. 
They were to supply leaders and followers, even whole units such 
as the Ehrhardt Brigade, to the Nazi cause. They adopted the 
Labour Corps technique for training recruits. And in the days 
of Nazi triumph they were acclaimed as the “first soldiers of the 
Nazi Reich.” Dr. Waite gives good reason for refusing to 
identify them with the Nazi Movement. He does indeed entitle 
his book “Vanguard of Nazism,” and might more strictly have 
called it Forerunners of Nazism, since a Vanguard is in fact 
an organic part of a larger force. 

“The clearest impression left on the reader of their memoirs,” 
he sums up (p. 276) “is that the men of the Free Corps did not 
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know what they wanted,” which seems true enough if we allow 
for their underlying, if often misguided or fanatical patriotism. 
Only after 1933, he finds, did the men of the Free Corps jump on 
to the Hitler band-wagon. And when they did, they were in 
many cases kittle cattle, not sufficiently anti-communist or anti- 
semitic, difficult to discipline, and tending to take the Nazi social 
programme more seriously than Hitler did. Many, indeed, were 
liquidated with Roehm in 1934. Their real contribution to 
Nazism, the author concludes “lies in that brutality of spirit and 
in that exaltation of power which the men of the Free Corps 
bequeathed to the Third Reich.” 


Toronto R. FLENLEY 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POLAND. By H. Peter Stern. 1953. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 79pp. $2.00) 


This small book is designed to set forth the main events, 
chiefly diplomatic, concerning the fate of Poland from September, 
1939, when Hitler began a renewed German drive to the east, to 
January, 1947, when the manipulated Polish elections of that 
month left the country under the control of Stalin. The 
“struggle” referred to in the title is mainly the conflict of views 
between the Soviet Union and the Western allies. The book con- 
sists of some fifty pages of narrative, nine pages of chronology 
of events, five pages of documents and three pages of bibliog- 
raphy. It is therefore a summary, and a guide to further read- 
ing rather than an essay or fresh interpretation of events. 

Even this bare narrative conveys a sense of the deep tragedy 
which has again overtaken that unhappy land. In the nineteenth 
century Poland was a detached soul seeking to find its reunited 
historic body; in the middle of the twentieth century Poland is 
a reunited historic body which has been deprived of its historic 
soul. Hence the tragedy. Like all tragedy it shows the cor- 
ruption of the good and the heroic by the co-existence of pride 
and stupidity exploited by cunning and malice. 

However, Poland means more to the contemporary world than 
a tragic spectacle exciting pity and terror. It is one of the key 
segments in the present cold war. This book confines itself to a 
succinct account of one period of the past and does not presume 
to give to the reader the deeper complexities of the historic 
situation, or to suggest a new approach to the Polish problem. 
It is therefore best characterized as a useful handbook of refer- 
ence. 


University of Saskatchewan GEO. W. SIMPSON 
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SworRD AND SWASTIKA: GENERALS AND NAZIS IN THE THIRD 
REICH. By Telford Taylor. 1952. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster; Toronto: The Musson Book Company. xiii, 431pp. 
$6.50) 


Telford Taylor, a wartime intelligence officer in the U.S. 
Army and chief of counsel for the prosecution at Nuremburg, 
has written an absorbing book based largely on his experiences 
and observations at the trials of the major war criminals. 
Sword and Swastika is not another account of “the other side 
of the hill.” It is concerned with the relations between the Nazis 
and the generals during the Third Reich’s first half dozen years. 

The evidence cited (largely from the Nuremburg records) 
constitutes a formidable indictment of the German generals. 
In the first place, they shared a wide measure of agreement with 
Hitler on objectives, and found i» 4im a convenient if uncon- 
ventional vehicle for restoring Germu ,°s political freedom and 
military dominance. Then, having become a pillar of the Third 
Reich, they were unwilling to bring the edifice down. With their 
archaic background and anachronistic outlook, they were con- 
stantly outwitted by the Austrian corporal, and individual 
jealousy and ambition frustrated the efforts of those who sought 
to oppose him. When Hitler moved too far or too fast, they were 
either too inept or too barren of moral outlook to check him. 
Illuminating in this respect is the career of General Ludwig Beck, 
regarded with reverence in the west for the courageous opposi- 
tion to Hitler for which he paid with his life after the fiasco of 
the July 20th plot. Beck had led the opposition to Hitler’s de- 
signs against Czechoslovakia in 1938, but his stand was based 
entirely on an unsound estimate of the dangers to the Reich from 
the intervention of France and England. ‘The question”, writes 
Taylor, ‘was not one of peace or of principle but of timing; the 
German army would not be ready until 1941.” At Nuremburg, 
(and in subsequent apologia) the generals attempted to evade 
responsibility by insisting on the duty of obedience to the civilian 
authority constituted at the moment. In rejecting this amoral 
stand, the author asks the pertinent question: is it either the 
privilege or the responsibility of generals to stand aside from 
judgments of basic political tenets or of fundamental govern- 
mental habits, or to act always by putting their services at the 
disposal of the de facto regime, whatever its nature? The 
answer in the first place is that the German generals were hardly 
apolitical in their view of the nature of German society and of 
Germany’s place in Europe. In the second place, the trust of the 
German people, in accordance with long established tradition, was 
confidently extended to them. They thus had not only duties as 
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citizens but duties as leading citizens. In this period, before the 
gas chamber and the slave labour camps gained their destined 
notoriety, the most charitable thing that can be said for the 
generals is that their esprit de corps, their moral outlook, and 
their unity had atrophied since the days of Moltke and Schlieffen. 

As Brigadier-General Taylor frankly admits, his book is 
based on observation and experience at Nuremburg, not on re- 
search. He is, therefore, as one might expect, completely at 
home in the Nuremburg documents, and less happy in dealing 
with the historical background. His narrative and his con- 
clusions add little that is new. He leans heavily, for example, 
on the writings of Sir Lewis Namier. But his book is a clear 
and interesting presentation of a sad chapter in German history 
which contains some salutary lessons for anyone concerned with 
the German question. 


University of Toronto, September 16, 1953 R. A. SPENCER 


THE IRANIAN CASE, 1946. By Richard W. Wagenen. 1952. 

New York: Columbia. 119pp. 50c.) 

Professor Van Wagenen’s principal aim is to determine how 
far the Security Council was responsible for the Soviet Union’s 
withdrawal from Iran. The greater part of the study consists 
of a careful statement of the facts based on thorough research 
and judicious selection. His conclusions, equally careful and 
judicious, are in favour of the United Nations. “It is by no 
means fanciful to believe,’’ he concludes, ‘‘that the Soviet Union, 
though unwilling to defy the United Nations, might have been 
willing to defy the large states individually.” 

The difficulty is that to arrive at conclusions requires a good 
deal of speculation, and the case method, by its selectivity, tends 
to impose a check-rein on the speculative faculty. Mr. Van 
Wagenen has treated this affair as a dispute between nation 
states and has concentrated on the diplomatic record, basing his 
conclusions on that material. But in relation to Iran the Soviet 
Union was something more than a foreign power. There existed 
in Iran, then as now, an extension of the Soviet personality in the 
form of the Tudeh Party. The most difficult task of the U.S.S.R. 
may well have been to weigh the utility of its military occupation 
of northern Iran, not against the hostility (and moral advantage) 
of its opponents in the United Nations, but against the under- 
mining of its chosen instrument throughout Iran. Azerbaijan 
itself was not of great value to the U.S.S.R.; the real aims were 
an enlarged sphere of influence and oil concessions in the south. 
Coercion failed to produce quick results, and the reaction in Iran 
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threatened to destroy the alternative, if slower, means available 
— the Party. This more than anything else may have influenced 
the Soviet Union in its decision to withdraw. 

But to assert against Mr. Van Wagenen that the diplomatic 
pressures didn’t count would be sheer contrariness. Obviously 
they did count, and the unassailable conclusion of his study is 
that they made their impact in the Security Council. 


University of New Brunswick FRANK MILLIGAN 


REPORT OF THE AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON FORCED LABouR. Jnter- 
national Labour Office. 1953. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
621pp. $3.75) 


Many in the democratic world are apt to regard accounts of 
large scale atrocity with a certain degree of scepticism. Because 
mass human enslavement or destruction is so foreign to us, we 
are inclined to take the view that accusations of such a nature 
are overstated. Or perhaps, as a psychological defense against 
the unpleasant, we postpone facing the facts until proof becomes 
overwhelming. Certainly, this was often the reaction to Hitler’s 
treatment of the Jews in Europe. Today it is often the reaction 
to charges of forced labour practices within the Soviet orbit. 

The numerous personal accounts of conditions in the Soviet 
and satellite “slave” camps, published since the end of the second 
world war, have been met with considerable indifference in this 
country. One of the factors contributing to this situation may 
be the feeling that persons who have fled from such camps are 
prone to exaggeration, that they cannot generalize from their 
particular experiences. It is more difficult to explain such in- 
difference in light of the increasing amount of reliable material 
which has been issued in recent years on this important question. 

The report of the special United Nations — International 
Labour Organization Ad Hoc Committee, should serve to arouse 
world opinion on the problem of forced labour. It is a document 
of over six hundred pages — the result of a twenty-month en- 
quiry conducted by three internationally recognized persons; Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar of India; Paul Berg, former President of 
the Norwegian Supreme Court and Enrique Garcia Sayan, former 
Foreign Minister of Peru. The report analyzes allegations of 
forced labour brought against twenty-four countries and is a gold 
mine of carefully compiled evidence and information. Of neces- 
sity, it is difficult reading and one would hope that the United 
Nations will see fit to publish a popular summary of the findings 
in the near future. 
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Even though the language of the report is restrained, one 
finds certain striking statements. In its conclusions the Ad Hoc 
Committee says that it found “facts relating to systems of forced 
labour of so grave a nature that they seriously threaten funda- 
mental human rights and jeopardize the freedom and status of 
workers in contravention of the obligations and provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” Of the Soviet Union it says 
that, “persons sentenced to deprivation of liberty by a court of 
law or by an administrative authority, particularly political of- 
fenders, are for the most part employed in corrective labour 
camps or colonies on large scale projects, on the development of 
mining areas or previously uncultivated regions, or on other 
activities of benefit to the community, and the system there- 
fore seems to play a part of some significance in the national 
economy.” (The reviewer's italics.) Of South Africa, it says: 
“a system of forced labour of significance to the national economy 
appears to exist in the Union of South Africa.” 

The report deals with forced labour from two points of 
view, political and economic. It exposes systems of forced 
labour employed as a means of political coercion in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania and the USSR and systems of forced 
labour of appreciable economic importance in, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Portugal (Island of San Tome), The Union of 
South Africa, South West Africa, and the USSR. The Commit- 
tee finds other evidence, though less conclusive, of forced labour 
in several other countries and dependent territories. It criticizes 
certain democratic countries for laws and practices which might 
lead to abuse or even to systems of forced labour. 

In conclusion it may be said that the report is the most 
important single contribution on the question of forced labour, 
which has been issued to date. One would hope that it will 
assist in awakening world public opinion to the dangers of what 
must rank as one of the most evil systems of oppression known 
to modern man. 


Toronto MARTIN LEVINSON 


UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD COMMUNITy. By A. H. Feller. 
1952. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. vi, 153pp. 
$2.75) 


The author of this little book was the General Counsel from 
1946 and later Acting Assistant Secretary General for Legal 
Affairs of the United Nations until his tragic death on November 
18, 1952. His major preoccupation with the legal side of the 
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Organization did not lead him to take a narrowly legalistic view 
of it, nor did his identification for six years with the object of 
his study completely blind him to its limitations and failures. 
But as all who are familiar with previous writings of Mr. Feller 
would expect, this is no disinterested analysis of another political 
institution but a clear statement of faith by one who was “an 
enthusiastic advocate” of the United Nations and who believed 
it “to be one of the great adventures of history.” 

Does the record of the United Nations offer hope that it will 
give us a better world? Mr. Feller thinks it does. He devotes 
six chapters to the usual description of the structure and work 
of the United Nations: original structure and functions, informal 
amendments, case studies of peaceful and not-so-peaceful settle- 
ment, disarmament past and future, the development of an 
“fnternational conscience” through economic and social work and 
finally trusteeship and non-self governing territories. Mr. Feller 
seems to over-estimate the role of the United Nations at the 
expense of traditional diplomacy in the settlement of some of the 
issues he describes and to take a more unreserved view of the 
absolute success of such ventures as Libya than the facts would 
seem to justify. 

The last three chapters are interesting because of the debate 
they will arouse. While dealing with the United Nations as the 
beginning of a world community, the contribution it has made 
and will make to the further development of a world law and its 
future Mr. Feller once again takes up the cudgels against those 
he calls the “neorealists” — the devotees of the Morgenthau- 
Kennan school in the United States — and in a much gentler 
manner against those who see as the only hope a world govern- 
ment now. 

While not a critical analysis in the best sense of the term 
this statement of faith is a testimony to the sincerity and devo- 
tion of a great international civil servant. 


Edmonton, August, 1952 C. R. Davy 


UNITED NATIONS: SUCCESS OR FAILURE? Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science. Vol. XXV, No. 2. January, 
1953. (New York: Academy of Political Science. iv, 127pp. 
$2.50) 


Readers who are familiar with the Proceedings will not be 
surprised to find that the papers and addresses at the session of 
November, 1952, were very uneven in quality. The general topic 
is divided into three parts: The United Nations and Human 
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Welfare, the United Nations and World Peace, and American 
Foreign Policy and the United Nations. 

In the first section Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, former Director 
of the League’s Health Organization, praises the work of the 
United Nations on world health but seems to discount the fears 
of those who see a danger of over-population in an attack on the 
mortality rate without corresponding attention to the birth rate, 
while Dr. F. O. Nolde, Lutheran Theological Seminary, seems 
overoptimistic about the success of efforts in the field of human 
rights. In one of the best papers David Mitrany praises the idea 
of technical assistance but suggests some of the practical difficul- 
ties involved while Dr. A. Basch, Chief Economist of the Inter- 
national Bank, in another good paper tells of the work of the 
Bank and some of the problems of capital investment in back- 
ward areas. 

Turning to World Peace, Dr. Otto Klineberg of Columbia 
defends in a reasonable (and humorous) manner the work of 
UNESCO while Mr. P. J. Schmidt of the Secretariat gives a 
balanced review of the disarmament question. Mr. James Hyde 
of the U.S. Mission scarcely justifies the Chairman’s glowing 
introduction in a paper on peaceful settlement the substance of 
which is that such settlement should be left to the parties them- 
selves. Leland Goodrich then uses the Korean affair as a case 
study on collective security in the course of which he raises some 
interesting questions about military and political responsibility. 

The final two papers by Ernest Gross and ‘Wild Bill’ Donovan 
are primarily attacks upon the Soviet Union. Few if any of the 
speakers showed the unreserved faith of Mr. Feller in the United 
Nations, but on the whole one is left with the impression that the 
United Nations has been a success. 


Edmonton, August, 1952 C. R. Davy 


INTERNATIONAL SOcIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN. Vol. V, No. 1, 
“Second International Congress of Political Science, The 
Hague, 1952.” 1953. (Paris: Unesco. 230pp. $1.00) 


UNESCO has been a fertile spawning bed for international 
learned societies amongst the social sciences. In addition to 
Political Science, there are now international associations repre- 
senting Economics, Comparative Law, Sociology, Social Psy- 
chology and Anthropology. The task of co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of these associations is rapidly becoming as complicated 
as running the United Nations itself. Professors may soon find 
themselves much too preoccupied with the intricate planning re- 
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quired for such conferences as the one under review. UNESCO’s 
sponsorship of international associations has, in turn, compelled 
many countries to organize national bodies of their own so that 
they can qualify as participants in the international congress. 
Nearly all of the nineteen national associations represented at 
the Political Science Congress, for example, have been formed 
since 1949. 

A feature of the meeting at The Hague was the extent to 
which the interests of UNESCO had determined the agenda. 
One ought to expect that an international political science associ- 
ation ought to be prepared to service the needs of UNESCO — 
particularly when it is the official sponsor. On the other hand 
such a learned society must reserve the right to formulate its 
own programme and research projects. No matter how import- 
ant a particular subject may appear in the eyes of UNESCO, no 
good purpose will be served by trying to “force” research in areas 
where the professional group have no interest. It is a healthy 
sign to find that in the long-term programme outlined by a special 
committee of the Association much emphasis is placed on the 
“production of a research programme for IPSA itself.” 

One of the topics assigned to the Association by UNESCO 
was “The Political Role of Women.” The conscientious and per- 
ceptive summary by Dorothy Pickles of the discussions on this 
topic illustrates the dangers of dictated research. Obviously 
this was a topic which attracted few participants: most of those 
who prepared papers in advance did not even attend the meet- 
ings. “The conclusion seems inescapable,” the rapporteur com- 
ments bluntly “that a body of thirty people — and not even the 
same thirty on two consecutive days — most of whom were not 
acquainted with the preparatory work, could not be expected to 
contribute much beyond rather vague generalizations, some of 
which were the fruit of unreasoned conviction rather than of 
scientific analysis.” The discussion made at least one point 
clear: male prejudices against women in politics are sufficiently 
universal to form a common bond of union for an international 
association (provided, of course, the membership is confined to 
males). The female rapporteur drew another conclusion: the 
topic, on the whole, could not be properly investigated or useful 
comparisons made. Indeed, she inquires “are women, in fact, 
a political category capable of investigation?” and with that ques- 
tion turns the problem back to UNESCO. 

The second topic, ‘Local Government as a Basis of and 
Training in Democracy,” (also suggested by UNESCO) fared 
somewhat better. Nevertheless, Jean Boulouis, who summarized 
the proceedings echoed a complaint also registered by Dorothy 
Pickles: the attempt to reach common conclusions applicable to 
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all countries was quite impossible. In the main, this difficulty 
arose “from ingrained assumptions on the subject which in- 
directly influence the conduct of the inquiry and lead on occasion 
to prejudice and considered judgment being confounded.” In 
short, even political scientists cannot escape the nationalistic 
prejudices of their own environment. These prejudices were 
prominently displayed in the failure to agree on a suitable 
definition of the term “democracy” used in the title of the topic. 
Even so, the careful summary of the papers and discussions sug- 
gests that of all the topics on the agenda this was the most 
fruitful. The European “centralist” position (as opposed to the 
Anglo-American idea of autonomous local government) especially 
receives expert and forceful exposition. 

The third topic on the agenda, “The Teaching of Political 
Science” was also instigated by UNESCO. Professor W. A. 
Robson of London presented an interim report prepared by a 
special committee of the Association. Surprisingly little atten- 
tion was devoted to discussing the proper objectives of the teach- 
ing of political science, most attention being focussed on Profes- 
sor Robson’s proposal to incorporate International Relations into 
the fold of Political Science. Only a minority appeared to resent 
the embrace. 

The final topic, “The Role of Ideologies in Political Change,” 
appears to have been the choice of the Association itself. While 
much careful preliminary preparation was devoted to this topic, 
it proved too elusive and protean for general discussion. Profes- 
sor Lowenstein who summarizes the papers and comments, like 
the other rapporteurs, is dissatisfied with the results. In par- 
ticular, he criticizes the failure to define “ideology” with suffi- 
cient precision to establish a framework for future research. 
Arguing that “the role of ideologies in political change is a pro- 
ject of study which can be undertaken effectively only by inter- 
national co-operation,’’ Lowenstein emphasizes, nevertheless, the 
obstacles to achieving such co-operation. National sovereignty 
obstructs the machinery of international co-operation and the 
individualistic leanings of the academician no less block inter- 
national team-work in the comparative study of the social 
sciences. The proceedings of the Second Congress of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association provide, unfortunately, 
many instances of academic insularity. Yet, all things must 
have a beginning, and it would be too soon to discount the many 
real and potential benefits to be derived from the new “inter- 
nationalist” movement in the social sciences. 


Queen’s University J. E. HODGETTS 
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A MANUAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By George Schwarzen- 
berger. 1952. (London: Stevens. 3rd ed. lii, 441pp. $6.75) 


This manual has become deservedly popular and gone through 
several editions in a few years. Its characteristic feature is 
a fairly short and general though lucidly written chapter on a 
particular topic of international law, followed by a very detailed 
study outline as well as questions for the use of lecturers and 
students. The manual is not suitable for more elementary 
courses of international law because the average lecturer would 
require a rather more elaborate text, and a rather less elaborate 
bibliography. It is, however, admirably suited for a detailed or 
advanced course especially as it is now supplemented by a case 
book, edited by L. C. Green. It should also be observed that the 
Manual deliberately abstains from the discussion of the more 
controversial and fundamental questions with which the author 
has dealt in other works, notably in his Power Politics. 


School of Law, University of Toronto W. FRIEDMANN 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING CARTELS: A STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL SELF- 
REGULATION BY SHIPPING CONFERENCES. By Daniel Marx 
Jr. 1953. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. xiii, 
323pp. $6.00) 


This study of the shipping “conferences” provides a useful 
factual and analytical background against which the proposal 
for another international body, the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, should be viewed. This organization 
would have no authority to regulate rates but only to investigate 
and report. Even such a modest proposal has met much opposi- 
tion and will probably never be implemented. (Canada ratified 
the convention as early as 1948.) The International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization has now had several years of existence and its 
experience might be expected to be useful in evaluating this pro- 
posal. It is briefly considered here (pp. 279-281), but is largely 
dismissed because of the special characteristics of ocean trans- 
port, especially because of the different concepts of “freedom of 
the seas” and “freedom of the air.” 

After a brief discussion of the “basic economic factors,” 
especially the nature of costs and of demand in the industry, and 
of the “economic and political environment,” Dr. Marx reviews 
the “investigations of shipping conferences.” In chapter four 
the reports of the British Royal Commission on Shipping Rings 
of 1999 and of the Alexander Committee in the United States 
are reviewed. There follow chapters on the work of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee and on the relevant actions of the British 
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Dominions. (We are here reminded of the work of the Domin- 
ions Royal Commission, of the Select committee of the Canadian 
House of Commons in 1923, and of the Preston Report of 1925.) 
The experience of the United States is reviewed in chapters 
seven, eight and nine. Then come more general chapters on 
“Tying Arrangements”, “Tramp Competition and Rationaliza- 
tion”, and “The Economics of Shipping Conferences.” After a 
chapter on “International Shipping Organizations”, the ‘“Con- 
clusions” are stated in chapter fourteen. 

Dr. Marx is sympathetic to the Conference plea that self 
regulation is necessary but wishes to see some national regulation 
“aided by an international investigative and consultative body” 
to prevent undue discrimination and other monopolistic abuses. 
This is in line with the view of Alfred Marshall in Industry and 
Trade: “when a powerful monopoly is threatened a body of 
experts should be set to inquire ne quid detrimenti Respublica 
capiat and to suggest remedies to be enforced by appropriate 
authority.” The questions that arise are whether the degree of 
monopoly is serious and whether the interests of the various 
nations are reconcilable. The reviewer is impressed with the 
severity of competition and the difficulty of repressing it. He is 
also impressed with the fact that “chauvinism, patriotism and 
pride are more closely associated with a country’s shipping and 
aviation than with any other form of national business.” (pp. 
300-01). And “defence” is still “of much more importance than 
opulence.” 


Toronto V. W. BLADEN 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KASHMIR. By Michael Brecher. 1953. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press. 21llpp. $5.00) 


The conflict between two members of the Commonwealth — 
India and Pakistan — over Kashmir is extremely complicated. 
In the first place, control of Kashmir is fundamental to the de- 
fence of the whole sub-continent, since it borders on Afghanistan, 
Russian Turkestan and China, through whose mountain passes 
every historic invasion of India from the north has taken place. 
Secondly, many of the rivers which supply water for the irrigated 
lands of West Pakistan have their origin in Kashmir and any 
diversion of such waters might destroy fertile areas on which 
much of the food of the sub-continent is grown. Thirdly, Kash- 
mir has a dominantly Islamic population but its playboy and 
absolute Maharajah was a Hindu who feared, at the time of the 
British withdrawal, to “opt” either for India or for Pakistan and 
procrastinated until the inrush of certain wild tribesmen from 
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the north made him call on India for aid. India apparently as- 
sured him of conditional aid, but claimed that she could not send 
troops until he had definitely decided to join India. Precipitately, 
he made his decision and then left in a hurry for safer quarters. 
There were, also, some vague suggestions about a plebiscite. 

Then the trouble began. Both India and Pakistan sent in 
troops, and in Kashmir itself two local governments arose, one 
taking over the powers of the former Maharajah while it sought 
to maintain a certain independence for the state while the other 
sought closer union with Pakistan. 

The C.L.I.A. has made available the devious complications that 
ensued in a book by Michael Brecher, now a lecturer at McGill. 
It is extremely dispassionate and contains most of the salient 
facts that must be considered, although the style may appeal only 
to the bona fide student. The only map furnished is not very 
helpful. 

On pages 144-148, the author states four major questions 
which should be answered by any commission aiming at real 
reconciliation before genuine solutions are available. One doubts, 
however, if these questions ever will or even can be answered. 
After surveying the whole scene, one also hesitates to decide 
whether Kashmir should be partitioned, encouraged to remain a 
sovereign state, or become part of a federal government for the 
whole sub-continent with large powers of autonomy for its in- 
dividual components. The latter would seem, to an outsider, the 
sensible solution, but in view of the passions aroused, it is for the 
present impracticable. 


Toronto CLARIS EDWIN SILCOXx 


THE ARABS AND THE WEST. By Clare Hollingworth. 1952. 
London: Methuen. viii, 285pp. $4.25) 


Miss Hollingworth’s book went to press before King Farouk 
was forced to abdicate although in the epilogue she summarizes 
the events leading to the abdication of the King. The author 
concludes this epilogue in a more optimistic tone in contrast to 
her pessimism throughout the book especially with regard to 
Egypt’s attitude towards co-operation with the West. “The 
outlook”, she says, “is more hopeful now than it was while this 
book was written.”’ I wonder if she is still so hopeful now that, 
although real progress in the Soudan has been achieved, it seems 
apparent that the new regime may continue the old negative 
attitude toward Great Britain in the Suez area? 

The book consists of three parts. The first part describes 
events in each Arab country between the end of World War I and 
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the beginnings of the Palestine war. The second part deals with 
the Palestine war and its effects upon relations between the Arab 
world and the West. The third part is a discussion of the cur- 
rent economic and political problems of the Arab countries as a 
result of the Palestine dispute and of the new international im- 
portance of the Middle Eastern Arab countries. Arab countries 
outside of the Arab League are also considered. 

The third part, which constitutes, almost half of the book, is 
full of interesting observations and suggestive generalizations, 
although these are sometimes blurred by a sentimental tone. 
The author is critical of the ruling classes of the Arab countries 
and repeatedly describes the lack of foresight and disinterested- 
ness in their policies. She also criticizes British rule and policy 
and appeals for co-operation between Great Britain and the 
United States, on the basis of a partnership and solidarity. The 
author urges them to help raise the standard of living to encour- 
age a land reform and to educate a new élite to combat economic, 
political and social problems in the Arab countries. Miss Hol- 
lingworth correctly emphasizes that these problems are the real 
causes underlying the present-day misery of the masses, the 
political anarchy, the lack of a sound cultural orientation, and the 
distrust towards the West which are apparently in the Arab 
Middle East. 


McGill University, Institute of Islamic Studies NIYAZI BERKES 


ARABIAN JUBILEE. By H. St. J. B. Philby. 1952. (London: 
Robert Hale; Toronto: McGraw Hill. xiv, 274pp. $675) 


This is the eleventh book on Arabia published by Mr. Philby 
the great explorer and outspoken friend of the late Sultan H. M. 
King ‘Abdul-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud. It celebrates the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the accession of Ibn Sa‘ud to the Sultanate of Najd, his 
ancient patrimony. Although not a definitive biography of King 
Ibn Sa‘ud, who bears many an unconscious resemblance to Harun 
al-Rashid, the paragon of the Arabian nights who dominated 
Baghdad some eleven centuries ago, this fascinating book traces 
the major and typical events of Ibn Sa‘ud’s career from his very 
youth until the jubilee year of 1950. It is an absorbing book 
to read as it is replete with unique photographs and frank dis- 
cussion of such matters as the King’s favourite wives, the 
numbers of his concubines and male children, his devotion to his 
strict religious ideals, the indiscriminate slaughter of creatures 
like the gazelle and ostrich, now heedlessly threatened with ex- 
tinction in Arabia, early Russian attempts to influence Arabia, 
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relations with the Arab States and Britain, the Palestine prob- 
lem and a host of intimate scenes in Mecca or at sunset prayer in 
the desert camp. 

The sheer drama and adventure of Ibn Sa‘ud’s life are vividly 
portrayed in outspoken, attractive style. In his youth a fugitive 
guest in the neighbouring Sheikhdom of Kuwait, we suddenly 
find him, with less than a score of men, capturing Riyadh, the 
capital city of Najd and beginning the long struggle to regain the 
sultanate of his ancestors and to pacify, then unite, virtually all 
of desert Arabia by means of a series of hand to hand engage- 
ments, campaigns, diplomatic strokes, and an amazing civil 
revolution compounded of religion and agriculture. For the first 
time in history, and long before one heard of Technical Assist- 
ance or Point Four, in 1912 Ibn Sa‘ud devised a system of settling 
the nomad bedouin warriors, who were also fanatical puritanical 
Muslims of the strict unitarian or Wahhabi creed, in fraternal, 
agricultural communities. By means of his tact and genius, the 
king who is also Imam or leader of the Wahhabis, gradually was 
able to wean substantial numbers of his unruly tribesmen from 
their intermittent raiding and nomadism to become I[khwan, 
literally brethren, and tillers of the soil, economically and emo- 
tionally attached to it, and more amenable to the King’s sugges- 
tions or commands. This virtually miraculous change in the life 
of entire communities in Arabia has since become famous as the 
Artawiya land settlement scheme. 

Ibn Sa‘ud had to campaign for over thirty years to subdue 
Najd, the Persian coastal region of al-Hasa, then the Hijaz, and 
finally to delimit his frontier with the Yeman. For the past 
two or three decades Saudi Arabian problems have become in- 
creasingly complex, thus putting enormous strains on its authori- 
tarian rule and rudimentary administrative orgaization. The 
granting of gold and oil concessions in the early thirties saved 
Arabia from economic chaos and subsequently brought her un- 
dreamed of wealth. Enjoying ease and vast material resources 
nearly everyone except the King has since loosened the strict 
bonds of Wahhabi religious precepts. The ultimate effect of this 
moral decline can hardly be good for Arabia or her people. 

Even in the midst of plenty, in 1949, irresponsible accounting 
and administrative practices brought Arabia to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Mr. Philby is to be congratulated on his marvelous 
descriptions of the daily life of the King and court, his frank 
warnings against the dangers of over-centralized and irrespon- 
sible government administration, and his intimate appreciation 
of the long life of this great and unique ruler of Arabia ‘Abdul- 
‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud. 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University Howarp A. REED 
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1953. (Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. ix, 203pp. $3.50) 


CRISIS IN THE KREMLIN. By Maurice Hindus. 1953. (Toronto: Double- 
day. 319pp. $4.50) 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS, 1953. Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. 
—e 1953. (London: Stevens & Sons Ltd. vii, 324pp. 
7.25) 


DAYBREAK IN CHINA. By Basil Davidson. 1953. (Toronto: Clarke Irwin 
& Co. 191pp. $2.10) 


DIPLOMACY IN A WHIRLPOOL: HUNGARY BETWEEN NAZI GERMANY AND 
SovieT Russia. By Stephen D. Kertesz. 1953. (Indiana: Notre 
Dame Press. xvi, 273pp. $4.75 U.S.) 


THE DrpLomats, 1919-1939. Edited by Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. 
1953. (Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xi, 700pp. $12.00) 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL SysTeMS. Edited by Taylor Cole. 1953. (Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart. xi, 699pp.) 


EXPROPRIATION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By S. Friedman. 1953. 
(Toronto: Carswell. xv, 236pp. $6.75) 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE. By Laszlo Ledermann. 1950. (Neuchatel. 
Les Editions de la Baconniére 4 Boudry. 169pp.) 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE BRITISH LABOUR GOVERNMENT: 1945-1951. By 
M. A. Fitzsimons. 1953. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press. viii, 182pp. $3.25 U.S.) 


FRENCH Po.itics. By Dorothy Pickles. 1953. (Toronto: Oxford. xii, 
302pp. $5.00) 


HITLER’s DEFEAT IN RusstA. By Lt. Gen. W. Anders. 1953. (Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders. xv, 265pp. $5.25) 


JAPAN: FROM SURRENDER TO Peace. By Baron E. J. Lewe Van Aduard, 
with a Foreword by John Foster Dulles. 1953. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff N.V. xv, 351pp. 19 guilders) 


MINDS IN MOVEMENT: A Quaker Study of Asia and the West. Prepared 
for the American Friends Service Committee. 1953. (Toronto: 
Longmans Green, 79pp.) 
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MODERN CHINA’S FOREIGN Poticy. By Werner Levi. 1953. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 399pp. $5.50 U.S.) 


MopERN GERMAN History. By Ralph Flenley. 1953. (Toronto: Dents. 
xii, 406pp. $5.50) 

MUSSOLINI. By Paolo Monelli. 1953. (London: Thames & Hudson, 304 

pp. 21/-) 

PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 1953. 
(Toronto: British Book Service. xv, 377pp. $5.00) 


SoutH AFrica. By Jan H. Hofmeyr, revised and edited by J. P. Cope. 
1952. (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. x, 253pp. $4.50) 


SovieT PoLicy IN THE Far East: 1944-1951. By Max Beloff. 1953. 
(Toronto: Oxford. vii, 278pp. $4.25) 

THE ULTIMATE WEAPON. By Oleg Anisimov. 1953. (Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. xvii, 163pp. $4.75) 

THE UNDECLARED War: 1940-41. By William L. Langer and S., Everett 
Gleason. 1953. (New York: Harper & Brother. xvi, 963pp. $12.50) 


THE UNITED STATES IN WoRLD AFFAIRS: 1952. By Richard P. Stebbins and 
William L. Langer. 1953. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 
xiv, 492pp. $5.00) 

THE Way OF DELIVERANCE. By Shinsho Hanayama. 1950. (Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders. xv, 297pp. $4.00) 


THE YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 1953. (Toronto: Ryerson. ix, 
981pp. $12.50) 
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While, as | have indicated, the distribution of 

















‘¢ country is reflected not only in the relative income has steadily increased to record herghts 

rength of our currency but also in the increasing and the aggregate measure of productivity has 

volume of foreign capital that is being invested surpassed the peak éstablished a year ago. It 
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QUICK PICTURE: 


You will find, in our monthly on trade, industry and finance, 
Commercial Letter, a quick but authoritative articles on special 
accurate sufvey of current com- aspects of Canada’s economy. 
mercial activities in Canada, a 

concise review of foreign trade Write us and we will gladly place 
developments, the latest statistics your name on our mailing list. 
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CILLA. ACTIVITIES 


NEW OFFICERS—At the 41st meeting of the National Council 
of the C.I.I.A. held in Toronto on November 21, 1953, the follow- 
ing new officers were elected: Chairman: Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie; 
Honorary Treasurer: Mr. George Armstrong; Honorary Solicitor: 
Mr. Peter Wright; and Public Education Chairman: Mr. B. T. 
Richardson. The retiring officers, Messrs. Victor Sifton, Harold 
Fry, Roland Michener, and Dr. E. A. Corbett were warmly 


thanked. 


EDGAR TARR HOUSE—The National Headquarters building 
of the C.I.I.A. in Toronto has been officially named Edgar Tarr 
House. 

The selection of this name for National Headquarters is in 
recognition of the great contribution, not only to the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, but to the development of 
Canadian and Commonwealth foreign policy, made by the late 


Edgar Tarr of Winnipeg. 
Mr. Tarr was President of the Institute from 1937 to 1939 


and was its chief guide and counsellor from its founding in 1928 
until his death in 1950. He organized and served as Chairman 
on the Canadian delegations at a number of Canadian and 
Commonwealth conferences held under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and its affiliates 
throughout the Commonwealth and the United States. 


CONFERENCES.—The C.I.I.A. will be represented at the forth- 
coming Commonwealth Relations Conference which is to meet at 
Lahore, Pakistan, March 17 to 28, 1954. 

The last meeting of the Pacific Council of the I.P.R. accepted 
the invitation of the Japanese Council to hold an I.P.R. confer- 
ence in Kyoto, Japan, in the latter part of September, 1954. 











































This important and timely deals with a dispute between 
two members of the ao seme ae. whieh 





whith Soe UL cote GIR Ime Unahiubwid ts or of 
the most stubborn problems of its kind facing the United 
Nations. ‘This is the first thorough and careful analysis of 
the problem yet published, and is highly recommended as a 
ee ee 
ouses. 
Published in Canada by The Ryerson Prees for the 
Canadian Institute of Interr-rtional Affairs and in the 
United States by Gaford University. Press for the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Dr. Michael Brecher wert to India, Pakistan and Kashmir to 
collect at first-hand the material he used in this book. He now 
hectyrdie St EGE, Se penioes Scene $5.00; Members, $4.00 


a and the Far East, 
1940-55 


: By H. F. ANGUS © 
THIS book brings together and interprets the information relat- 
ing to Canada’s contacts with Asiatic countries since the begin- 
ning of the Second World War. Lucidly written and freshly 
presented, it will be of great interest to everyone concerned 








-with international affairs. 


Dr. Angus deals with the nature of Canadian nationalism; 
the war years and post-war adjustments; Canadian Far Eastern 


Feary Sruanctcin gelato peal soci ta ey sauce te apa 


and security; trade policy and access to resources; economic 
assistance and the forms it takes; cultural intercourse, human 
rights, and immigration; end Canadian opinion about the 
Dr. Angus’ book is publisher: by the University of Toronto 
Press for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
H. F. ANGUS 1s Head of the Department of Economics at 
the University of British Columbia. $3.00; Members, $2.40 
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tempts to meet the need for an authoritative tudy 
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